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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE discussions in London between British Ministers and the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault, who was accompanied by 
expert advisers, evidently covered a wide field, economic as well as 
political. Mr. Churchill indicated in his specch on Tuesday why 
France had not been invited to send her representatives to Yalta ; 


» but her absence from that conference made it the more necessary 


that a full explanation of the decisions should be given her at once. 
She is invited to take over a zone of occupation in Germany, to 
sit on the Allied Control Commission in Germany, and .to be one 
of five countries which shall sponsor the invitations to the San 
Francisco Conference. One of the points on which the French 
would have liked to express an opinion if General de Gaulle had 
gone to Yalta was that concerning the procedure of voting on the 
proposed security council ; but if they prefer to reserve their opinion 
on this point that plainly need not stand in the way of their taking 
a place among the inviting Powers. It has, indeed, been announced, 
most fortunately, since M. Bidault’s return to Paris that France w.ll 
join the San Francisco sponsors, with the reservation indicated. 
There is no doubt that our French visitors have been made 
to feel that this country strongly endorses the Prime Minister’s 
statement that “the first principle of British policy in Western 
Europe is a strong France and a strong French army ”— 
to which might be added, and a France strong economically. 
This country is anxious to. see the full revival of French 
prestige as based upon prosperity, and is profoundly disturbed 
by the sufferings she is still enduring arising from lack of 
food, materials and transport. That anxiety was expressed at a 


” luncheon of the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris, last week, 


where speakers urgently stressed the need of railway wagons, raw 
materials for clothing, seed grain and other basic supplies. Mr. 
Dalton showed that the Government is alive to the need. Public 
opinion in this country would certainly support the view that just 
as the supply of the basic necessities of our own population is one 
of the priorities of war, it is equally so,in the case of the liberated 
countries. It would be an incalculable disaster if “liberation” and 
starvation came to be identified in the minds of Europeans. 


Turkey and Egypt 


Both Egypt and Turkey have made formal declarations of war on 


-Germany and Japan, and thus, by becoming full belligerents before 


March 1st, qualify to participate as members of the United Nations 
in the San Francisco Conference. It was immediately after making 
his statement of the Egyptian Government’s decision that the Prime 


Minister, Ahmed Maher Pasha, a statesman who commanded the 
respect of both his countrymen and the Allies, was assassinated a3 
he was leaving the Chamber. It fell to his successor, Mahmud 
Nokrashy Pasha, to ask the Chamber of endorse the policy of belli- 
gerency, which was accepted by an overwhelming majority. The 
declaration, in the case of Egypt, involves no drastic alteration. Our 
forces have been in the*position of defending Egypt on her own soil 
at a time when Axis forces were a very serious menace, and at all 
stages of the war we have had valuable co-operation from the 
Egyptian Government. In Turkey it was otherwise. She was an 
ally, and also a neutral, whose announcement of her firm intention 
to defend her neutrality at one time served us as well as herself in 
good stead, though her persistence in maintaining trade relations 
with Germany after the danger had passed, and her unwillingness 
to co-operate with us more actively, caused some strain in Turkish- 
British relations a year ago. That has passed, and a Turkish 
economic mission has come to England to discuss the trade position. 
Turkey played an important moderating part among the Balkan 
nations in the years before the war, and it is most desirable thai she 
should be present at the San Francisco discussions. Her strategic 
position is immensely important and her economic possibilities very 
considerable. 


Pan-Americanism 


The inter-American conference at Mexico City has been debating 
questions covering a vast range of interests shared by the United: 
States and Latin-American countries concerning their relations with 
one another and their joint relations with the rest of the world. 
Ever since the first enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine the Republics 
of the two Americas have been encouraged to become hemisphere- 
conscious, and it has often been pointed out that they constituted 
something like a New-World League of Nations before the League 
of Geneva was called into being, though they have never attained a 
unity comparable with that of the British Commonwealth. The 
principle of the solidarity of interests has been accepted again and 
again, though the Latin-American nations are sometimes restive 
under the consciousness of the hegemony of the United States, 
more especially in the economic sphere. But it is natural and 
proper that they should seek to draw together in this period of 
approaching reconstruction. Dumbarton Oaks, as Mr. Stettinius 
pointed out, recognised the value of regional arrangements for pro- 
moting peace and security ; and the two Americas may be conceived 
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in this sense as a region just as western Europe and eastern Europe 
are regions. Just as we want to keep in special touch with France and 
the Low Countries, so does the United States with Latin-America. 
In the same way as France may be specially concerned about the 
possible future behaviour of Germany, so Uruguay is specially con- 
cerned about the future behaviour of Argentina, and is asking for 
treaty engagements among the Americans for protection against 
aggression. But it will undoubtedly be the aim of the United States 
to ensure that special regional arrangements fall within the security 
system of the world organisation. Among the most fruitful topics of 
discussion have been those concerned with the “ economic charter 
of the Americas,” which has the broad aim of ensuring trade and 
productivity and a higher s‘andard of living. Anything that can 
be done on these lines in the spirit of Hot Springs and Bretton 
Woods will be welcomed as of value to the world as well as to the 
western hemisphere. 


The Labour Programme 


The issue of an electioneering circular by Mr. Morgan Philips, 
secretary of the Labour Party, is a sign of the intensified campaign 
in the constituencies in preparation for the General Election. Since 
the character of that campaign will be determined to a great extent 
by the programme of the party and the attitude of the leaders, it is 
reassuring to read Mr. Attlee’s speech delivered at Bradford on 
Sunday and recognise that it is possible to declare a party pro- 
gramme with vigour without either bitterness or over-statement. Mr. 
Attlee, like the party he leads, is completely loyal to the general war 
policy of the present Government, and commends to the country 
those approaches to international agreement to which it has been a 
party. For the future he makes no extravagant promises and holds 
out no immediate Utopia, and insists on the importance of accepting 
duties as well as rights, but maintains that the ideals which have so 
far only been outlined in the White Papers cannot be attained with- 
out the conscious adoption of plans, and without controls which, 
however irksome, are necessary to the operation of plans. Though a 
Socialist, he does not demand that everything should be nationalised, 
but stresses his view that plans of reconstruction require that trans- 
port, fuel, light and power should be public services. Policy, in 
fact, is to be shaped by the paramount desire to securé a higher 
standard of life for all. The differences between the parties at the 
election will not be easily summed up in catch-words. Some Con- 
servatives will demand freedom from controls. Labour men, joined 
by some Conservatives, will demand controls for the sake of freedom. 
The contests are likely to assume different forms in different con- 
stituencies. In such circumstances the choice of the voter will be 
influenced, far more than in most elections, by the personality of 
the candidate. Some party-lines are wearing very thin. 


The New Housing Policy 


The Government’s change of plan in regard to housing, announced 
by Mr. Sandys last Friday, shows that the series of makeshifts in 
regard to temporary housing have been a failure. This, the latest, 
decision is to switch over as soon as is practicable to the construction 
of permanent dwellings which can be built on normal sites, Previous 
plans for the construction of prefabricated bungalows were evidently 
based on a too optimistic expectation of the conclusion of the war, 
and presupposed a release of labour from munitions production, 
which in fact has not been possible. Less highly prefabricated 
types would cost more and require more building-labour at the 
moment when all the labour that can be scraped together from any- 
where is being mobilised for the repair of bombed dwellings. But 
there is another reason for the change of policy which Mr. Sandys did 
not omit to mention—the difficulty of finding suitable sites without 
encroaching upon land earmarked by the local authorities for perma- 
nent houses. The Government appears to have remembered only at 


the eleventh hour that even temporary dwellings require sites, and 
the local authorities, already handicapped in their permanent plans 
by uncertainty about the terms on which land could be acquired, 
were suddenly asked to find sites for the new dwellings at uncon- 
scionably short notice. 


It seems, then, that we must abandon the 
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hope of 200,000 temporary houses built in a two-year period, and 
that we can expect no more than a very much smaller number, supple. 
mented by 30,000 imported from America. In switching over from 
temporary to permanent production, Mr. Sandys did not explain 
how the latter is to be augmented, unless it be by the substitution 
of pressed steel two-storey houses for temporary bungalows. The 
change of plan can be approved only on condition that the same 
concentrated and abnormal effort is applied to the production of 
permanent houses that has been applied in these last years to the 
production of aeroplanes and tanks. That will need the wholehearteg 
cooperation of the Trade Unions no less than of the employers ang 
the Government. After all it is mainly for Trade Unionists that the 
houses will be built. 


Barlow with a Difference 


The Distribution of Industry Bill, which has now been issued, 
seems to indicate that the Government intends to implement the 
Barlow Report either in part only or by piecemeal measures. So 
far as it goes, the Bili is excellent. On its positive side it déals with 
the old distressed areas, the “special areas,” as they were called, 
now to be more happily named “development areas.” These will 
be enlarged, and within them a number of constructive measures 
will be taken to stimulate industrial enterprise. Mr. Dalton on 
Saturday mentioned several large factories which the Government 
intends to build in South Wales for the use of certain industries 
new to the area. Financial grants or loans may be made by the 
Treasury to new undertakings, and the Board of Trade may acquire 
derelict land for industry o1 amenities. So far as the rest of the 
country is concerned, it is provided that the Board of Trade must be 
notified of all proposals to erect large industrial buildings, and may 
issue an order prohibiting their erection in an area where it would 
be “seriously detrimental to the proper distribution of industry.” 
This is clearly in the spirit of the Barlow Report, and it is quit 
appropriate that the Board of Trade should be the Department 
which will deal with industrial undertakings. But in accordance 
with what principle will the Board have determined that an under 
taking in this or that area is detrimental to the “ proper distribution 
of industry”? For what purpose does the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning exist if not to take account of just such questions 
as this on a national scale, and is it not obvious that the question of 
the location of industry cannot be divorced from the questions of 
housing, transport and town and country planning in general? Yet 
it is not even suggested that the Board of Trade should consult that 
Ministry. 


British Books in War-time 


In opening the British Books Exhibition which is to tour the 
United States, the American Ambassador on Wednesday paid 
a graceful compliment to the craftsmanship of the producers and 
the high literary standard of the books chosen. When he added 
that he hoped it would soon be possible to relax restrictions on the 
paper and labour needed by the publishing trade he was saying 
something that will be warmly endorsed not only by publishers 
and authors, but by all who realise the vast, incalculable part played 
by ideas and the written word in moulding public opinion and 
defending civilisation against attack. There is no exaggeration in 
his suggestion that Mein Kampf and Spengler’s Decline of the 
West largely determined the character of the German assault ; and 
books are as much needed to help make the peace as they helped 
the enemy to make the war. Mr. Winant welcomed organisations 


for the export of British books to America and American books | 


to Britain—to aid the movement in one direction is to aid it in 
the other. There are no better missionaries than good books and, 
it is proper to add, good periodicals. Our Government has been 
singularly short-sighted in choosing to cut down the small supply 
of paper which would satisfy the requirements of the book trade. 
In doing so it has starved a form of nourishment which is scarcely 
less essential than food, and is peculiarly necessary in war-time t0 
fortify the spirit of the people and to maintain the intellectual activity 
without which no effort can be fruitful. 
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HE counterpart to the question “ Where do we go from here?” 
is the declaration “ Here is where we go from.” That sums 
in half-a-dozen words the significance of Mr. Churchill’s speech 
om Tuesday. The moment was historic. Germany has been 
defeated. “Her decimated forces are still fighting on, but they and 
we and all the world know the end is imminent, and the victory 
will be so complete that the victors can as unquestioningly plan the 
future of the vanquished as their own., There is a world to be re- 
made, and the remaking of it falls primarily on the same shoulders 
as have borne the burden of five and a-half years of war. That 
“task is now impending, and its magnitude is not to be under- 
estimated. There will be no respite for this generation, and none 
js asked for. The release from the stern effort of destruction and 
concentration on the construction of a new era for humanity will 
be satisfaction sufficient in itself to compensate for any sacrifice 
that may be called for. All that was implicit in the discussions at 
Yalta. All of it was implicit, and some explicit, in the Prime 
Minister’s speech on Tuesday. In reporting to the House the 
agreements reached in the Crimea—and nothing he could report 
was quite as important as the fact that full agreement had been 
reached—he defined with clarity, comprehensiveness and candour 
the situation existing ir the world today, on the eve, we may hope, 
of the transition from war to a warlessness which it is the first 
task of the nations to convert into a positive and fruitful peace. 
Here is where we start from. It remains now to plan the road 
from starting-point to goal—though in fact there will be no fixed 
goal, for it must constantly take new forms as successive stages of 
attainment are passed and new ideals for mankind conceived. 
What, then, is the starting-point? First, the assumption, con- 
' firmed and tested by the days of discussion at Yalta, of unbroken 
Allied unity, accepted as indispensable condition of success in the 
tasks of peace no less than in the ordeal and the achievements of 
war. Second, the decision on the treatment of Germany ; here the 
Prime Minister’s words merit quotation in full in order that the 
fixed resolve of the Allied leaders regarding the German people 
may be plainly understood : 

“The Allies are resolved that Germany shall be totally dis- 
armed, that Nazism and militarism in Germany shall be 
destroyed, that war criminals shall be justly and swiftly pun- 
ished, that all German industry capable of military production 
shall be eliminated or controlled, and that Germany shall make 
compensation in kind to the utmost of her ability for damage 
done to the Allied nations. On the other hand, it is not the 
purpose of the Allies to destroy the people of Germany or leave 
them without the necessary means of subsistence. There will 
be a place, one day, for Germans in the comity of nations, but 
only when all traces of Nazism and militarism have been effec- 
tively and finally extirpated. 

Third, the determination to build, on the foundation laid at 
_ Dumbarton Oaks, an organisation embracing first the fifty, or close 
on fifty, United Nations, and later all the nations of the world— 
an organisation similar in purpose with the League of Nations, but 
more comprehensive, in that it will include the United States, and 
| More effective, in that its members will be pledged from the 
} dutset to use force in case of need against (as the Prime Minister 
Fourth, a final agree- 
ment regarding the conditions under which, and the frontiers 
within which, a strong, free, independent and democratic Poland 
May enter on a new chapter of prosperous existence. There were 
other points in the Prime Minister’s wide-ranging speech, but 
these are the essentials. 

What is to be said of them? Regarding the unity of the Allies 
to begin with, this: the assurance the Prime Minister was able to 
give consisted of much more than perfunctory words. What he 
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THE WORLD’S NEW START 


said about Marshal Stalin, in particular, was of great significance, 
for as far as Russia’s external relations go Marshal Stalin and 
Russia are identical. And he said this: 

“The impression I brought back from the Crimea and from 
all my other contacts is that Marshal Stalin and the Soviet leaders 
wish to live in honourable friendship and equality with the 
western democracies. I feel also that their word is their bond. 
I know of no Government which stands to its obligations, even 
in its own despite, more solidly than the Soviet Government.” 


That tribute to Russia and her great leader can be taken or left 
—with no more than the observation that Mr. Churchill is not 
a man easily imposed on, and that he has never yet attempted 
to impose on the House of Commons. In the case of America 
there have been inevitable tensions and frictions, but they have 
all been secondary and unimportant, except for one surprising 
declaration of dissent in regard to Italy, and lesser dissents or 
doubts in regard to Greece and Poland. As to the two latter 
no question arises at all today. The Polish settlement is as much 
President Roosevelt’s affair as Mr. Churchill’s or Marshal Stalin’s, 
and though the President may have differences respecting it with 
his own Polish-born voters he can have none with his British and 
Russian colleagues. The same is true of Greece, on which full 
agreement was reached and registered at Yalta. There remains 
only the Italian difference, and that, in fact, remains no longer, 
for the Prime Minister stated that he had asked both the President 
and Mr. Stettinius repeatedly whether they had any complaint of 
British policy towa.ds Italy and the answer regularly was that 
they had none. So far as the three great men who have been 
co-operating so closely and so long for the defeat of Germany 
are’ concerned there is no sign of a fissure in their unity of 
purpose and resolve, or in their respective countries! 

On the programme in respect of Germany there is little to be 
said, for, so far as repression goes, it is common ground between 
all the Allied Governments and peoples. But it was well that the 
Prime Minister said what he did—it would have done no harm 
to say a little more—about the place that would be open for 
Germans in the comity of nations when once all traces of Nazism 
and militarism had been extirpated. For that is the goal on which 
we must set our eyes across the smoke of battle. A world in 
which an intransigent Germany was permanently repressed by 
the armed strength of her conquerors would be a world in which 
it would still be possible to live, but not the world in which most 
people would wish to live. The only effective way to extirpate 
Nazism and militarism is to extirpate the desire for those noxious 
manifestations. Drastic and complete disarmament comes first, 
but the larger aim must never be lost to sight. The coming con- 
ference at San Francisco will be confined to the United Nations 
—it is most satisfactory that France, by associating herself with 
the invitation to be issued, has ranged herself finally and decisively 
with the greater Allied Powers—but its purpose is to construct an 
international organisation that shall ultimately be all-embracing— 
embracing some time even our enemies of today. 

Of Poland there is this to be said first and foremost, that the 
controversy had reached such a pitch that even a bad settlement 
is better than no settlement. There is now a settlement—that must 
be: accepted once for all—and in fact it is not a bad settle- 
ment. Argument tends too much to be based on the assump- 
tion that somewhere in heaven an ideal settlement exists. 
It does not. It is a question of the balance of hardship, as is 
always the case where hopelessly mixed populations are con- 
cerned. To give the territories east of the Curzon Line to Russia 
involves hardship to many Poles ; to give them to Poland would 
involve hardship to many non-Poles. On the whole the Foreign 
Secretary’s defence of the Curzon Line may be accepted 
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without undue misgivings. More important is the question of 
Poland’s political freedom. That concerns only secondarily a 
group of politicians in London or in Lublin It concerns primarily 
the whole Polish people. They are now to have the oppor- 
tunity—after a short period of an interim coalition administration 
—of providing themselves with whatever Government they desire. 
Nothing is more important than to make the freedom of the 
coming elections a reality. Mr. Churchill believes they can be 
made that, and no effort must be relaxed to ensure that that is so 
Within a not unreasonable eastern frontier, a northern frontier 
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HE Conservative Party, 1 gather, is in search of a name. So, at 

least, a resolution to be submitted to the coming Party Confer- 
ence indicates. And on the whole it is not surprising. None of the 
three names at present current—Conservative, Unionist, Tory—is 
much of an asset. Tory 1s really as outmoded as its antithesis 
Whig, in spite of Disraeli and Mr. Quintin Hogg. Unionist has 
been meaningless since the Union with Ireland, which it signalised, 
came to an end. And Conservative undeniably suggests something 
static at a time when the whole spirit of the times and the country 
and, to do it justice, the party, demands progress. It is all very 
well to conserve; nothing is more necessary; but to adapt and 
innovate is equally essential, and a name which emphasises only 
the first is plainly a liability. What, then, are the Conservatives 
to do? One thing they most decidedly ought not to do—though 
I see it hinted that they may—is to dub their party National. The 
noun and the adjective are in flagrant contradiction, and it would 
be as great an outrage to associate them as to annex the Union Jack 
as a party emblem. Failing some new label, perhaps, after all 
Tory is as good as anything. Most people forget the derisive 
element in its origin, and if there is little positive to be said for it. 
there is less on the whole to be said against it. 

. 7 . +. 

When I wrote last week of Sir Zafrullah Khan’s suggestion that 
the British Government should undertake to implement any agreed 
settlement of the Indian question reached by Indians within a year 
after the end of the war, and, failing such an agreement, should 
carry through a plan of its own, with the proviso that any such plan 
could subsequently be changéd if Indian agreement on an alternative 
should be reached, I made some reservation regarding the third pro- 
posal, on the ground that you could not keep on changing constitu- 
tions. On that, however, Sir Zafrullah points out that what he sug- 
gested was that the British Government should, if need be, frame a 
plan of its own “designed to place India on a footing of complete 
equality with the Dominions,” and that if India did enjoy such a 
status she would ipso facto be free to amend her constitution at 
any time. That might still involve a double change, but it would 
certainly be by normal means. I am glad to see that Sir Frederick 
Whyte has called public attention to the importance of Sir Zafrullah’s 
proposal. 

* * * * 

In my next book of sermons (which will also be my first, and will 
never be written) I shall include one on a text supplied by Lord 
Halifax in a speech in America on Monday, on the folly, not to say 
the criminality, of imputing motives without any justification in fact. 
In international affairs the habit is disastrous. Some of the worst 
examples of it have emanated from the mouths or pens of British 
and American critics of British policy in Greece, most of them 
based on the principle, so popular in those quarters, of believing 
the worst of someone else till you are reluctantly compelled to 
admit there is no basis for it. But as between Britain and America, 
Britain and Russia, Russia and America, and so on through all the 
permutations which the addition of a larger number of Allies to 
the list involves, the principle of believing the best till you know 
the worst represents the elementary dictates of reason and loyalty. 
That need not, of course, be carried to the length of blind credulity. 
Between credulity and scepticism there is an Aristotelian mean— 
on which another sermon could be written, but never will. 
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which will consist of a large stretch of the Baltic coast and mog 
of what is now East Prussia, a western frontier which it may 
hoped will not be so drawn as to include more German territory 
than can be comfortably digested, and a southern frontier acroy 
which prudent and cordial friendship with Czechoslovakia shoul 
be cultivated—within such boundaries Poland has the oppor. 
tunity of becoming a prosperous State exerting a benefice 
influence in Europe. A new chapter today is opening for the 
world. Let Poland resolve that it shall open for her the prospec 
of a nation united, industrious, confident and secure. 


A few hours after writing the last paragraph I was reading the ad 
mirable inaugural address recently delivered by Dr. E. L. Woodwarg 
as Professor of International Relations at Oxford. In discussing com 
prehensively what field the study of international relations shoulg 
cover, how the subject should be taught and what place it shoul 
hold in the University firmament, Professor Woodward observes, 
“ Finally, a scholar engaging in political controversy will remembe 
one of the rules which applies to the writing of history: that it js 
wise, in dealing with motives, always to give a man the benefit of the 
doubt, and to assume, unless the evidence to the contrary is wholly 
convincing, that the intentions of others are not less honest tha 
one’s own.” Surely a most admirable rule—and not only fq 
historians. 

. 7 7 * 

One sentence in the interview General Eisenhower gave to the 
Press on Saturday deserves special attention. The Russians, sai 
the Commander-in-Chief on the Western Front, had always given 
him ‘all the information he needed on military affairs That state 
ment, it is true, is rather surprisingly comprehensive; th 
“ always,” I should have thought, needed some qualification. Buy 
all that matters at present is whether the Russians are giving the 
Western Ailies full information about their p!ans and methods nom, 
And there is no doubt whatever that they are. I have that from; 
source which makes it impossible to retain any doubts on the matter 
at all. There can be complete confidence that from now on the 
attacks on Germany from the west and from the east will be 
developed as two parts of the same machine. 

* * * * 

Attention should be drawn honoris causa to a young gentleman 
of whom the world may count on hearing more, Master Petet 
Thompson McClintock, a pupil at the preparatory school near Exeter 
where a fire, involving four fatalities, took place last month. Young 
McClintock, who was aged eleven and had been at the school just 
four days when the fire occurred, jumped from a roof on to some 
mattresses in his pyjamas. He then set off to call the fire-brigade. 
No one told him to go (so he stated at the inquest on Monday), he 
just thought it would be a good idea. It was blowing a gale and 
snowing hard, but even in pyjamas he kept warm by running (vires 
acquisit eundo). The first house he stopped at had no telephone, 
so he went on to the next building he saw. That turned out to be 
the fire-station, so his work was done. And so well done that the 


doer deserves some recognition here, if he gets it nowhere else. 
* * . * 


The Ministry of Town and Country Planning may or not be 
capable of planning ; on that I express no opinion. But it is first- 
class at arranging little shows of photographs in its front hall at 
32 St. James’s Square. There is one going now which I strongly 
recommend anyone passing that way to look at. There are not! 
many photographs—not more, I suppose, than about forty, some 
on the ground floor and some on the first, but they are as fine [ 
photographs as I have ever seen anywhere. They are sent by the 
National Film Board of Canada, by the good offices of Mr. John 
Grierson, and they depict scenes during the construction of the 
Alcen Highway from the United States to Alaska. Why they are 
there I am not quite sure. I imagine they represent the kind of 
planning Mr. W. S. Morrison would be at if he cou'd. In th 
Canadian case they did get it done. JANUS. 
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THUNDER IN THE WEST 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Ninth and First American armies’ offensive has followed’ 


swiftly on the prelude between the Maas and the Rhine. Their 
achievement developes so rapidly that it is of little value to attempt 
any detailed description ; and the “security black-out” places the 
final ban on discussion. General Eisenhower has stated his inten- 
tions in the offensive, and the various movements in it are carefully 
co-ordinated. Not all of them have as yet been disclosed ; and 
jt remains true of the present phase as of those which led up to it: 
the most significant development is the wary manoeuvring on all 
sides. For the Germans this is clearly imperative. It would be 
foolish to conclude that the High Command have not a number of 
shots in their locker ; but now, as I have also pointed out before, 
the selection of where and how to strike has to be considered more 
tarefully than ever. We can depend on it that such commanders 
as Rundstedt will allow no slips to pass unpunished ; but it is 
much more pertinent to realise that the Germans know they may 
have the chance of making on!y one. 

A British Siaff Officer has pointed out, what indeed is very true, 
that the army of General Crerar paved the way for the Ninth Army 
advance. This army, three-quarters of which is composed of British 
units, has been striking south and slightly south-east, and it created 
guch a situation that the one division left to hold it was increased 
to'ten. The units now standing in front of the Canadians and 
British not only reach this formidable number ; they contain some 
df the best troops at Rundstedt’s disposal. Yet they were unable 
to do more than impose a brake upon the advance ; and, when last 
week there seemed to be a pause, it was only to gather fresh 
strength for a resumption of the advance. This new spurt began 
on Monday and has continued by searchlight during the night. 
Already the Army has taken over 14,000 prisoners, and that must 
mean quite a considerable casualty list. 

But it means much more than this. The Canadians are attacking 
an objective that the Germans cannot afford to abandon, and 
it is under such a diversion that the Ninth Army launched its offen- 
sive last Friday. It may be observed that this is not the only 
diversion on the western front General Patton is also forcing the 
pace above Treves. He, too, has taken many prisoners, 18,000 since 
his thrust began, and half of them in the six days up to Monday 
last. All that the calmest view of this situation can suggest by way 
of comfort is that he is not so near vital centres as the Ninth and 
First American armies. But the valley of the Moselle is a sensitive 
area to lose control of ; and in plain fact it has to be admitted 
that Patton can be allowed no further rope. In each of these areas, 
the Maas-Rhine, the Moselle and the Saar Valleys, the thrusts have 
skilfully chosen objectives. Each of them is designed to secure these 
objectives directly or contribute to the general collapse. 

Each of them has, in fact, played its part and is continuing to 
do so; and the Ninth and First American armies benefit by the 
inevitable diversion. The Ninth Army has succeeded astonishingly 
in overcoming the serious obstacle in its path. Its attack had to be 
postponed some days through the flooding ; and the whole scenario 
of the western offensive was dependent on conditions which the 


‘Rundstedt offensive set back. But now the Ninth Army is well on 


the way to the next water-obstacle before the Rhine, and so far 
there has been no sign of the sort of counter-attack one might have 
expected to see. The Ninth Army had by Tuesday taken over 
6.000 prisoners and the First over 4,000. But these figures, repre- 
senting as they would normally a gross casualty list about five times 
as great, are not the sole or the main reason for Rundstedt holding 
his hand. 

The more important has already been suggested ; and this governs 
not only the situation on the Western Front, but also the whole 
war situation. ‘The Germans have swept together a considerable 
reserve, Some of the units from the Western Front have already 
gone easi to meet the more immediately threatening situation. The 
Command still disposes of a strong force of the Luftwaffe, with a 
considerable number of first-rate pilots. It possesses a number of 


Panzer divisions with a formidable number of assault tanks. But 
in every direction the rake’s progress has led to retrenchment. 
The gross strength of the force at the disposal of the High Command 
is insufficient for its former spendthrift policy, and now caution 
rules the day. The Germans know that the Allies have at last 
co-ordinated their plans in detail. They are at present witnessing 
only the tokens of this concerted policy. They have to be on their 
guard against committing themselves to battle until they can better 
estimate at least the main outlines of the joint plan. 

It is as obvious to them as to us that the battleground has 
steadily contracted, until now some of Koniev’s spearheads are 
nearer those of the Ninth and First American armies than they 
are to armies on their own front. Duren and Sagan are, indeed, 
separated by no greater distance than the First Canadian Army and 
the First French Army. The Alsatian battleground is at least a 
hundred miles nearer to the Italian, which is also as near the 
Danube front as Koniev’s and Simpson’s armies are to each other. 
This sudden shrinkage has changed the aspect of at least the air 
offensive, What »was strategical bombing has tended to become 
tactical bombing ; andwhere we saw, with some dismay, industries 
and concentrations iffmune from attack from the air, there remains 
no part of the territory in which the Germans now stand at bay 
that cannot be bombed with ease. But the results of the con- 
traction of this area go even deeper. ‘The concentration of the 
German defence forces has automatically produced the most 
terrible concentration of the Allied air-power. If we were not 
numbed by figures everyone would be astonished to recognise how 
the small trickle of explosives and incendiaries at the beginning of 
the war has developed into a veritable deluge. The Germans boast 
of the concentration of their forces; but this concentration of air- 
attack tends to render it more and more ineffective. Not only 
main lines of communication but also the secondary ones can be 
brought under bombardment. The final effect is to induce a large 
measure of immobility in the German forces, and this, with the 
culmination of the attack on the oil-supplies, has also imposed a 
certain immobility on the machines upon which the Germans relied 
for their success. Tanks and aircraft both tend increasingly to be 
immobilised. 

These conditions inevitably accentuate the shrinkage in the 
Germans’ area of choice, and they govern the whole situation. It is, 
indeed, worthy of remark that, with so many brakes on their move- 
ment and with so many of the ingredients of success lacking, they 
can still plan and move in formidable fashion in the field. If we 
regret the dark days that limit the use of our air-power, we should 
note that the Germans have to accustom themselves to the lack of 
this support almost entirely. If we note with chagrin that the mud 
fetters the use of our armour, we have to recognise that the Panzer 
divisions are now so few that it is material defences and expensive 
counter-attacks on which they are driven to rely. 

Yet they have sufficient air-power and armour, with adequate 
numbers of infantry, to strike a selected blow that might temporarily 
ease the situation. More than that they cannot now expect. But, 
if they have even so much power, why is it that they have not so 
far struck in the east or in the west? The air-offensive, terrible 
as it has now become, must grow steadily worse with every retreat. 
Even if they resolve to fall back to the Rhine they must realise that 
the Ruhr centres will then fall under ground-bombardment and be 
put out of action completely. That being the alternative, it would 
have seemed preferable for them to strike a counter-blow to check 
the Allied penetration to the Rhine. Already Cologne is under 
distant bombardment; and when the Allies reach the Rhine and 
penetrate deeper into the Saar the two last great industrial centres 
will be neutralised and the German war machine must run down. 

It is not impotence that has induced Rundstedt to hold his hand 
so far ; and he may strike yet within the next few days. But he has 
to recognise that there are at present threats on the Western Front 
which he dare not disregard. He is on the horns of a dilemma. If 
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he holds his hand much longer he will seé the Ajies on the Rhine, 
and the Ruhr under steady bombardment. He ma¥, indeed probably 
will, losé a considerable part of his force before that position is 
reached ; for experience shows that the number of prisoners taken 


is generally a small proportion of the total casualties, and that figure ° 


is steadily growing. His other alternative is to strike in the immediate 
future, while he can see that the main force of the American First 
Army has not yet been involved and the Second British Army not 
at all. The First American Army stands on the direct route to 
Cologne, and it is certa:n that sooner or later it will be committed in 
an all-out thrust against the Germans in front of it. The Second 
British Army is being deliberately held in leash at the moment for 
some clearly defined purpose. Long ago it was recognised that 
Montgomery is a man who has not only immense self-confidence 
but also a stubborn will which is inclined to dominate every will 
opposed to it. None can say whether Rundstedt will wait too long 
to be effective or plunge to disaster. Whatever his choice, the result 
will be the same ; it is only the pattern of the defeat that remains 
to be decided. 


THE MURDER IN EGYPT 


By G. C. DELANY 


e OUGHT may endure but Mutability,” says Shelley, and as 
we cast our eyes towards the Egyptian political scene it 
seems that this is sometimes only too applicable to the Nile Valley. 
An insensate crime has swiftly swept from that scene one of the 
most outstanding figures in Egyptian political life, Dr. Ahmed 
Maher Pasha, the country’s Prime Minister, a broadminded man 
of capacity, prestige and personality, of whom much had been ex- 
pected in these critical times. The repercussions of such an outrage 
were momentarily uncertain, but the crisis was so quickly and 
reassuringly handled as to remove any apprehension of a setback 
to the present political trend in Egypt, both in regard to internal 
and external affairs. No praise is too high for the calm and correct 
manner in which responsible quarters met this serious and unex- 
pected crisis. It is a mournful reflection that it was Ahmed Maher’s 
own clemency which sealed his doom, for as Military Governor of 
Egypt he had only recently released from internment the perpetrator 
of the deed, a man, so it is said, of pro-Nazi sympathies. If there 
is any consolation to be drawn from this grim tragedy it is that the 
miscreant does not appear to be associated with any recognised 
political body. Nahas Pasha’s party, the most active opponents of 
the Maher Cabinet, were apparently the first to condemn the outrage. 
Ahmed Maher was associated with the national independence 
movement from the outset. As a Minister in various Cabinets he 
showed a high degree of administrative ability, but it was as President 
of the Chamber of Deputies that he won the greatest distinction, 
for he exhibited quite exceptional gifts and admirable fairness in 
controlling the proceedings of a Chamber where feelings so often 
ran to passion point. But both Ahmed Maher and Nokrashy Pasha 
began to feel the strain of Nahas’s leadership. They looked in vain 
for a broader outlook from the Wafd leader. Nokrashy was the first 
to break away, but Ahmed Maher did his utmost to continue friendly 
and helpful collaboration until the day came when Nahas called all 
the Wafdist Senators and Deputies together and demanded that they 
take an oath of allegiance to him personally and not to any cause or 
principle. Ahmed Maher then severed his connection with the 
Wafd, and in conjunction with Nokrashy formed the Saadist party. 
From the moment that Italian forces invaded Egyptian territory 
in September, 1940, Ahmed Maher, as leader of the Saadist party, 
energetically pressed for Egypt’s active participation in the war 
against Italy. The popular verdict went against him, and he and 
his Saadist colleagues sacrificed their positions in the Hassan Sabry 
Cabinet for their convictions. Before he was laid low by the 
assassin’s hand, Ahmed Maher, as Prime Minister, had finally paved 
the way for Egypt’s declaration of war on the Axis Powers, and this, 
his last act on earth, will remain as a memorial to him, for he believed 
in the same ideals in which the British people believe, and, like the 
Jatter, was always ready to fight for them, and while he was a true 
nationalist his friendship for Great Britain was absolute. 
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Although he grew restive with the manner in which Nahas Pagy 
was conducting the domestic affairs of the country, he was carefy 
to refrain from political action while Egypt remained an operationj 
base. To the accusation that the Opposition parties were Scattered, 
and that there was no alternative government to that of Nahas, fe Coa 
replied: “ Union would imply action, and action is inadvisable while 
Egypt remains so close to the war.” This showed his capacity for}> 
taking the large view, and subordinating domestic politics, serioys 
and all as he thought them to be, to the larger issue, and it was not 
until the war had receded far from Egypt and no harm was likely 
to come to the British war effort by a challenge to the Nahas regime 
that he agreed to the formation of an “Opposition Front,” which 
later became the governing body under his premiership. 







When Ahmed Maher was chosen by King Faruk in October lag | Mit 
to succeed Nahas, it indicated a new and promising step in th part 
evolution of Egyptian affairs. Nahas had been very friendly to Grey} © 
Britain, and had loyally fulfilled all Egypt’s obligations under the fect 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty, but unfortunately his administration le char 
very much to be desired, and the conditions which faced the new dece 
Prime Minister were far from enviable, for economic stress was | 
great, and hardship among the poorer classes was, and still is, wide. for 
spread. But if there was any man who could grapple with -the that 
problem, who could hold a Coalition Cabinet “together, and py} ™* 
Egypt’s house in order, it was Ahmed Maher. Nahas’s party chose dow 
to boycott the elections, but there was nevertheless heavy voting N 
and the Saadists gained a resounding victory, but in obedience to Mir 
the King’s wish, Ahmed Maher’reformed his Ministry on a Coalition “T 
basis. lead 

There could be no more contrasted characters than Nahas and whi 
Ahmed Maher. The former has allowed himself to be cramped by 4 


political obsessions, has been unable to find any distraction from 
politics, and is intolerant of any other opinion than his own. Ahmed 
Maher was a many-sided man, who can perhaps best be portrayed 
to British readers by quoting from Arthur Bryant’s description of the 
English statesman Charles Fox, for it could have been so wel 
applied to the dead Egyptian statesman. “It was from this many- 
sidedness—this ability to live fully and cheerfully at half a doz@ 


different levels—that Fox derived his surprising good-humour and | whe 
tolerance. .. . He loved liberty, and he loved peace, because he wished | cou 
all men to be as happy, free and easy as himself.” By character and | pos 
temperament Ahmed Maher would assuredly have worked har } of | 
moniously and effectively with King Faruk, and this would have } pro; 
considerably eased the course of Egyptian politics. It seemed tha | Am 
the only way in which the King and Nahas could live in agreement § the 
was for the King to take second place, and that, of course. was net § bet 
possible. : inte 

It is not always easy for the British public to understand the J the 
various happenings in Egypt, and what they signify or portend, but f our 
it wouid always be well to bear in mind that Egypt is still struggling | diat 
to find her constitutional feet, and is seeking a way of settled prof wal 
gress along her newly-found path of independence. For forty years} now 
Great Britain dry-nursed. the Egyptians, and then in response te pro! 
national agitation left them to their own resources before they were § best 


prepared to take on the responsibility. Great progress has been 
achieved, but there is still much to be accomplished before Egypt 
attains real political stability. One must not be surprised if she 
stumbles on the course now and again, for it takes more than one 
generation to achieve the ends which Egypt has in view. Time is 
required to learn the lessons of experience and for new figures to 
appear on the. stage, and for new parties with a realistic outlook and 
practical programmes to evolve from the old groups which came : 
together for the single purpose of achieving independence. : 

Ahmed Maher’s advent to office appeared to be a desirable turning- / 
point, something that would raise Egypt from the old to a new order. 7 





He did not deceive himself, or wish to deceive his people, about the re 
facts. “What have we gained by the national movement? ” he asked# ay: 
his followers when he became Premier, and he proceeded to tell them} oy 

that they were being misled by appearances, “ We should,” he added, this 
“have fostered the democratic spirit in the nation, with a true com-§ gg , 
prehension of liberty and justice and respect for opinion.” He would of | 
have swept away pretence and tackled realities. He knew that i fire 





Egypt sought to take an honoured place in a new world-order sh 
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must appear before the world as a country which was capable of 








as Pasta ucing a clean and efficient administration in its own land. 
ls The immediate appointment of Mahmud Fahmy El-Nokrashy 
| —— Pasha to succeed Ahmed Maher Pasha as head of an unchanged 
cae Coalition Cabinet instantly resolved what might well have proved 
Neal Pio be a very unsettling crisis in Egyptian political affairs. It 
acity for ‘confirms the correct constitutional attitude of the Palace, and it 
. seriahs shows an admirable spirit and understanding within the Cabinet 
was not itself so unhesitatingly to accept the new leadership. It is not to 
as likely detract from Nokrashy to say that there was only one Ahmed 
regime, Maher in Egypt. He himself, who had such an affection for and 
which joyalty to his dead friend, would be the first to agree It is 
doubtful whether Nokrashy ever thought of himself as a Prime 
yber He Minister, but now, as the rightful leader of the Saadists, the majority 
) in the * party in Parliament, he finds himself in that position. He spent 
0 Gren} m* years Of his educational life in England, speaks English per- 
der the fectly, and has a complete understanding of the English mind and 
ion lef character. His Policy and aims will differ in no way from his pre- 
he ais decessor, and his staunch friendship can be counted upon. He has 
CSS wis considerable ability and courage. Like Ahmed Maher, he will look 
s, wide. for a “fair deal” from Great Britain, and this can be said of him, 
vith - the that once he has come to an understanding with the British Govern- 
nd put ment on any question he will defend it to the end. He may go 
y chose 4 down on it, but he will never go back on it. ° 
‘ voting Nokrashy has been a very good party organiser and a very good 
ence to | Minister. He now has to face the test and trial of the premiership. 
‘coalition |" There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune.” The tragedy which has befallen Egypt and 
1a ad which has resulted in Nokrashy taking the reins of office may prove 
ped by to be the tide on which the new Prime Minister may well bring 
n fron Egypt to better and happier days. 
Ahmed 
rtrayed ALLIES OR RIVALS ? 
<7 By D. W. BROGAN 
many- ‘ S the end of the war comes obviously closer, and is reduced 
dozen to a matter of speculation as to the identity of the espada 
ur ani | who will have the apparent honour of giving the Nazi bull the 
wished | coup de grace, interest is naturally shifting to the problems of the 
rer and | post-war world. And in that world one of the possible grounds 
d har- | of conflict, as well as one of the possible grounds of post-war 
d have | progress, is the simmering if not yet burning question of Anglo- 
d tha } American economic relations. British business men return from 
sememt § the United States with gloomy reports that the future competition 
jas not § between us and the Americans is unlikely to be anything like tea- 
interval cricket conducted with a gentlemanly deference towards 
nd the § the rules of the M.C.C. Friendly Americans, like Mr. Batt, state 
d, but f our case in terms that shock a good many people more than do the 
iggling § diatribes of permanently hostile Americans. The public is slowly 
d pro-— waking up to the fact that wars are very expensive ; that Britain is 
; years — mow a debtor, not a creditor ; and that our economic plans may be 
nse t § profoundly affected by the view of their own needs and their own 
y were § best interests taken by the rulers of American economic life. 
; been Sometimes this realisation of the importance of the American 
Egypt § decision is limited to generalities, such as that our own hopes of a 
if she full employment policy are more or less valid according to America’s 
in Oné g* success or failure in avoiding another crash, and that it would be 
imeé if fash in the extreme to tie ourselves to an economy which may be 
res © F well on the way to another 1929 crisis. But that problem is one 
k and for professional economists, for enemies and friends of planning. 
came | — Narrower is the issue as it is seen by the worried British business 
_ | man who finds that his American opposite numbers have no con- 
rning-) ception, so he thinks, of the wickedness of competition, no great 
order. © interest in dividing up existing markets on moral or political grounds, 
ut pes and are, in fact, as lacking in the spirit of give-and-take between 
ro » Allies as so many Cardiff coal millionaires during the last war, 
dded, of, indeed, British business men in general in the great age when 
pre this country was the workshop of the world, and when the masters 
yould of that workshop had a profound moral conviction that the yelps 
ee 7 of French and German manufacturers driven to the wall by the 
— forceful methods of Manchester and Glasgow were proof of. intel- 
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lectual and moral blindness, rightly punished by bankruptcy. Indeed, 
as I have listened to some of the plaints of British business men 
faced with American competition, I have been reminded of the atti- 
tude of French business men in face of the Cobden Treaty of 1860, 
which did, in fact, threaten their badly organised, badly mechanised, 
complacent and backward industries with ruinous competition. “ It 
seems clear, however, that the machinery was of an antiquated 
type, and that the French spinners did not as a rule adopt improve- 
ments as they were made in England.” This is a picture of the 
French cotton industry in 1860; have we heard anything like it 
recently? And when we go on to learn that not all Frenchmen 
took this as inevitable, as right, as just, as deserving of sympathy 
and Government support, we think again of today. “They felt 
that the real cause of the backwardness of the French industry was 
the prohibitive tariff, which gave French spinners and weavers a 
monopoly of the home market and relieved them of the troublesome 
necessity of studying British improvements and modifying their own 
manufacturing needs.” Can it be that what Manchester thinks 
today would be more adapted to the realities of the age if it were 
more like what Manchester thought yesterday, and that a course 
of study of Cobden and Bastiat and books like Professor Dunham’s 
Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce might be read publicly in the 
Free Trade Hall? 

For there seems little doubt that American business men regard 
much of our business and industrial practice with the irritated 
astonishment that the Manchester manufacturers of 1860 revealed 
when they looked at Roubaix or Rouen. And a great deal of current 
British justification of economic spheres of influence, of avoiding 
competition, of stabilising prices, will strike almost all Americans as 
rationalisations of an accepted inferiority and a proof of intellectual, 
and indeed of simple, laziness. We don’t work hard enough or 
effectively enough ; we are reluctant to make necessary, adjustments, 
to endure the mental and practical strain of turning from contempla- 
tion of our own past economic virtues to the objective study of our 
greatly weakened economic position today. 

There is very little hope, as I see it, that American business 
or the American Government will listen with much effective sym- 
pathy to mere pleas ad misericordiam. The political gratitude due 
for our stand in 1940 cannot be turned into economic almsgiving. 
However great our moral and other merits, they are never cashable, 
and mere peevishness over this awkward truth will serve us as 
little as it did the French in 1919, And we must avoid the French 
mistake—and the German mistake—and our own mistake—made 
between the two wars, of putting all down to “the war” and 
dreaming of a white Christmas when some Santa Claus (who won’t 
be Uncle Sam) will restore a “normal,” a “fair,” a “right” state 
of things in which people will buy cotton in Manchester and 
ships in Glasgow and cars in Oxford without too much higgling 
of the market. There is no Santa Claus. 

This is not to say that a great deal of American criticism of 
cartels, Ottawa agreements, currency plans, &c., is not silly, un- 
critical and, in some case,, hypocritical. But we have to accept 
the fact that many of our arguments for such arrangements seem 
to most Americans (sympathetic and helpful Americans among them) 
mere excuses for evading necessary changes in our economic and 
technical attitudes. They don’t believe that the deficiencies of 
our mining methods, our railways, our textiles, our cars and our 
films are due solely to the war, this war, or the last war. They 
look with suspicion on what appear to them to be political attempts 
to evade the economic consequences of incompetence. They under- 
stand very well that the United States has a great stake in our 
economic prosperity, but they don’t think they can or should under- 
write all parts of the present British economy. 

Of course, there are many Americans, including able Americans, 
who either do not see this truth or, seeing it, do not accept the 
implications for American economic foreign policy. Naive pro- 
tectionism is still the “old time religion” of many business men 
and more politicians. Old-fashioned hard-money faith dies hard 
among American bankers. Even intelligent Americans think of 
international trade as a kind of Western horse-dealing in which there 
must necessarily be one sucker. They use arguments that suggest 
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inadequate thought about what trade, in fact, is. Thus one real 
danger we have to face is that of a highly subsidised American 
mercantile marine. The United States can afford such an extra- 
vagance, as Mr. Manville can afford new wives, or Mr. Hearst used 
to be able to afford San Simeon and other chateaux, as any 
millionaire can afford various forms of conspicuous waste. The 
interested plea of certain elements in America for a dismissal of 
mere book-keeping considerations may well find an echo in Congress, 
where a naive mercantilism is the basic economic faith. And even 
more sophisticated Americans may be governed by arguments that 
come to the same conclusion. Thus I have been told by an 
eminent (and Anglophil) American that there wou!d be no question 
of. unlimited subsidised shipping competition, that all the United 
States should plan for and pay for was a mercantile marine in 
proportion to her foreign trade. Were foreign trade is what is 
put in the ships ; the idea that shipping services are one of the 
chief items of our foreign trade, and that Norway, for example, has 
next to no other foreign trade at all, did not occur to him, at any 
rate spontaneously. 

Our real case for consideration must be based on competitive 
efficiency. We must be able to ask the Americans how they can 
expect us to pay for cotton, tobacco and films if we can’t even 
import them in our own ships because of subsidised competition. 
We can ask many questions of the same kind, but only if we 
remember that there is no moral or historical justification for a 
fixed claim by us on the total of world trade regardless of cost, 
quality or relevance to demand. If we think this doesn’t matter, 
we shall have to consider how to do without a great many things 
that we shall badly miss. The women voters are now a majority. 
So let them consider the attractiveness of a “secure” future in 
which they are condemned to utility stockings, British films and 
cigarettes made from non-American tobaccos. And let our business 
men think more of accepting the hard necessities of the case and 
making the best of a difficult job and less of finding good reasons, 
political and historical, why the great nation of shopkeepers must 
now secure its customers by political means. 


VOTERS’ IDEAS 


By HELEN BENTWICH 
HAVE in the last year or two given over four hundred 
in the Forces on _ varying 


talks to men and women 
aspects of Citizenship, including the whole of the British 
Way and Purpose series. The talks are part lecture, part 
discussion, and invariably I am asked—“ Well, where do we 
come in? What can we do about it?” So that in every talk, at 


some stage, we discuss the relationship of the individual to the 
Government, and the influence of the individual on the policy of 
the Government. Sometimes I am asked to come again, to tell them 
“How Parliament Works.” During the two years in which I have 
been giving these talks I have found a growing interest in this kind 
of education, which is shown in the keenness of the discussions. 
“Why didn’t we learn this kind of thing at school?” I am always 
being asked. And, “ How can we find out more about it?” Some- 
times, an old hand will say of a new recruit: “He doesn’t know 
much about these things. He’s only just joined the Army,” accepting 
that citizenship is one of the things learnt in the Army, and implying 
that it is one of the things not learnt in civilian life. It is encour- 
aging to find the unanimous view that such education should be 
compulsory in all schools in the future. 

But when these young men and women, typical representatives 
of their generation, are seen as voters in the next election their 
political ignorance is alarming. Being wholly uninformed about the 
working of the present system, they are ready to adopt any catch- 
words or slogans which may be in the air. I repeatedly find them 
expressing dislike of the “party system,” without having any idea 
how the system works, or even, sometimes, what the parties stand 
for. This dislike, which, being based on ignorance, can be regarded 
as a prejudice rather than a conviction, has been growing during 
recent months, as elections draw nearer. “What’s the good of 
having parties anyway? Let’s cut them eut,” they will say. “M.P.s 
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hardly ever go to Parliament, except when they are told to go and 
vote.” “They promise you things at elections, and then the 

won’t allow them to keep their promises.” “We don’t want MP; 
sent down by party bosses in London. We want our own people” 

Such criticism would be worth while if they actually knew hoy 
candidates are selected, how party policy is made, how the partig 
make their decisions in the party group. But very few know any. 
thing of the local political parties in their home districts ; they eveg 
have little idea how a Government is chosen, or of the functions ¢ 
an Opposition. Many of them are unable to distinguish the wor 
of a Member of Parliament from that of a Civil Servant. It is my 
task to try and give them a picture of these things, and tell them 
something about the historical background. 

But although they are thinking with a background of ignorance, 
some are quite certain what they want. They want the “ individual” 
whom you elect “because you believe in him,” and who “ goes jp 
Parliament to obey your orders, and not those of a party.” “We 
want people who won’t buy their way into Parliament,” they wil 
say. “Someone specially trained for the job.” Some groups have 
worked up to a definite statement. “A Parliament of specially 
trained members, paid only for the number of times they attend, 
going back ¥o their constituencies at frequent intervals to report, to 
be turned out if they are unsatisfactory.” But even when they are 
as positive as this, they are completely ignorant as to how constitu. 
tional changes Gan be made. They are openly amazed when I tel 
them of the number of changes which have taken place in this 
century. It is difficult to make them realise that it is in their power 
to make changes through existing channels. They tend to believe 
that Parliament is static, and has always been the same ; therefore 
it is time we had some sort of upheaval, and changed it. When] 
ask them just how they think these changes can come about, they 
are completely silent. Then is my opportunity to weigh in with 
the power of the ballot, and the value of similar groups joining 
together to win powWer for the changes they want. It is this link 
which is missing in their thought—for many of them are thinking 
It is lack of background which makes them feel that what exists 
today has always existed and cannot be changed until we break jt 
all up and achieve a “ new system.” 

I had a curious example recently of the effect of the Army o 
democratic thinking. I was talking on Parliament to a large group 
of R.E.M.E. recruits, youngsters who had a few weeks ago been 
civilians. They were almost unanimous in their desire for “ inde- 
pendent members,” with a strong leader, chosen directly by the 





members, “ without 2 Government.” When I said it sounded rathe 
like Fascism, from all sides of the room they shouted, “Oh no! 
We'd only keep him there as long as we liked him. If the peopk | 
told the members they didn’t like him, they’d have to choos 
another.” They had evidently been discussing this among them- 
selves. There were about a dozen N.C.O.s in the room, seasoned 
soldiers, most of whom had seen service abroad. One and all, they 
joined in the discussion, violently opposing this idea of “ leader- 
ship,” and pointing out its resemblance to Fascism. It was the old 
After the 
lecture one of the sergeants walked with me back to the town, 
together with a retired regular Colonel who had been lecturing on 
the Khyber Pass to another group. The sergeant continued our dis- 
cussion on the walk, and the Colonel joined in: “ What we want,” 


he said, “is a Parliament elected, not by geographical constituencies, 7 


but by trades and professions. I’m all against the present party 
system—though I don’t take much interest in politics.” It was 
curious to find that the retired Colonel as well as the young soldiers 
were all thinking on lines so completely opposed to our present 
system. 

» There are many reasons for this attitude towards politics. An 
article in the newspapers may act as a starting-point for arguments | 
which, where there is no factual knowledge of how things may be} 
changed, develop on lines of wishful thinking and vague fantasy. 
The B.B.C., with its desire to play the perpetual eunuch in this field, 
seems to have achieved little in political education. Till recently. 
most youth clubs, women’s institutes, Rritish Legions and simi 
bodies have taken the view that “politics are not quite nice,” and 
treat them, like sex, as something “one doesn’t talk about.” “ 
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politics discussed here,” they would say with an air of smug 
superiority. Gone are the days when “ Every little boy or girl . . . is 
either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative.” Since politics 
have become everybody’s business, they have been regarded as 
nobody’s business. It is over sixteen years since every adult had 
the right to vote. But no bodies exist to teach them how to use their 
yote. It will be possible to do this in the future, through the schools. 
But who is to teach those whose schooldays are over? A grand piece 
of work is being done in the Forces. Whose business is it to do this 
work outside? 

The only bodies interested in political education for the masses 
have been the political parties; and they seem to have failed. It 
is a shock to those of us who have worked in these political parties 
to find how little the general public knows about us. “ How can we 
find out what the parties stand for?” I have been asked. And, 
from one girl—and the girls are more politically ignorant even than 
the men—“ What’s a Tory and what’s a Socialist? Nobody has 
ever told me, and I don’t know how to find out.” 

There are, of course, numbers of older men who know their views 
and can discuss intelligently. There are some among the younger 
men who have a knowledge of politics through their Trade Unions, 
or through some specialised study. But, within my experience, the 
majority of the young men, and practically all the young women, 
‘know nothing of the subject. The machinery for political education 
in the past has been the elections ; we are paying the penalty of the 
political truce and of the nine-year-old Parliament. Those in the 
Forces are being helped in their. political thinking. What is 
happening to those in civilian life? 


THE GOSABA EXPERIMENT 


By H. G. RAWLINSON 


S the problem of Indian rural poverty soluble? In 1903 the 
question occurred to a Calcutta merchant of the name of Sir 
Daniel Hamilton. Hamilton was a hard-headed Scot, who had 
risen from a lowly position to a senior partnership in the great firm 
of Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Co. When asked what made him 
take the matter up, he replied, “I had a taste for farming and a 
desire to do something for the man who was denied the chance to 
earn an honest livelihood.” In 1903, he determined to put his ideas 
into practice. The site selected was, at first sight, the most unlikely 
possible—a tract of land at Gosaba, about fifty miles south-east of 
Calcutta. It was in the heart of the Ganges delta, a malaria-infected 
jungle intersected by streams of brackish water and _ inhabited 
mainly by tigers, crocodiles and a few wandering bee-hunters and 
fishermen. Hamilton’s proposals were received with derision. But 
he persevered. He leased from the Government a plot of 22,000 acres 
on a forty-vears contract, with option of renewal. He collected a 
band of “down and outs,” all too numerous, alas! in and around 
Calcutta, and with the aid of an enthusiastic Bengali gentleman, Mr. 
Muzumdar, began to reclaim the land. The task seemed at first 
insoluble ; the jungle had to be cleared, bunds erected to keep out 
the sea, artesian wells sunk to obtain drinking water, and the soured 
soil dug up and exposed to the sunlight to make it fertile. But 
Hamilton’s energy was infectious, and in due course, Lady Hamilton 
performed the ceremony of laying the final clod of,earth on the 
embankment of the last lot of reclaimed land. 

The next task was to find the settlers. The Indian peasant viewed 
with deep suspicion this novel scheme started by a foreign landlord. 
Was it a fresh attempt to victimise him? The first colonists were 
drawn from among the labourers who had helped to clear the land ; 
and doubts were set at rest when each received an advance of £20, 
to be repaid in easy instalments, for the purchase of agricultural 
implements. After this it was a question of selecting the right type. 
The colony, after set-backs which would have deterred anyone 
but a stubborn Scot, grew and prospered, and today the visitor to 
the spot finds a prosperous little town set like an oasis in its 
waving green rice-fields. In the centre is the tiny church, for 
Gosaba boasts a community of Indian Christians, some 800 strong. 
Hard by towers the tall chimney of the co-operative rice-mill, a 
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landmark for miles around. Other buildings are the dispensary and 
the Middle English school. Education is a strong feature of Gosaba, 
and the annual budget is £1,000; the day schools are attended 
by 850 scholars ; instruction is of a practical character ; the Middle 
English school has attached to it a weaving school and an experimental 
farm, so that the children are taught to make their own clothes and 
grow their own food. Of the 21 village schools, each has a garden, 
and a plot where the headmaster can grow what he requires. The 
population of Gosaba at the moment consists of 16,000 people, and 
is only limited by the size of the estate itself. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton retired after his colony had been planted on 
firm foundations, and lies at rest in his native Scotland. But 
Gosaba goes on. This is a remarkable fact when we remember the 
number of experiments of the kind which have sprung up in India, 
and, after the departure of their originator, have graduaily withered 
and died. The reason is that Hamilton had the wisdom to make his 
colony self-supporting. It has learnt to run itself. The community 
manages its own affairs on the co-operative credit system, of which 
Sir Daniel Hamilton was one of the pioneers. Every village in the 
Gosaba commonwealth has its Co-operative Society ; there are now 
twenty-four, with a working capital of £2,000 and a reserve fund. of 
£3,000. A central co-operative store supplies the villages with such 
articles as they do not provide for themselves. But the pride of the 
community is the Jaimini Co-operative Mill, which is owned by 
600 shareholders and is the keystone of the arch, for Gosaba exists 
on its rice. Here the cultivators bring their grain to be husked, and 
then marketed by the Central Co-operative Paddy Sale Society in 
Calcutta, where Gosaba rice, which is grown from selected seed, 
always fetches a high price. The consequence was that when the 
terrible famine of 1943 stalked through the land and hundreds of 
thousands died of starvation, Gosaba was not only totally unaffected, 
but was actually able to help its neighbours with food. 

One of the reasons for the success of Gosaba is the fact that it is 
free from the two great curses of Indian village life, the money- 
lender and the lawyer. Dr. Hodge, the veteran missionary who has 
made an intensive study of Gosaba, has an interesting story to tell 
ef Arjun Mondol, one of the oldest colonists. In 1911 he fell into 
the hands of the money-lender, and his original debt of fifty rupees 
had soon swollen to five hundred. His little farm of twenty-five acres 
was, mortgaged up to the hilt, and after paying the interest on the 
loan, the famfly was left with ten pounds a year to live on. Sir 
Daniel Hamilton paid off the debt from the central bank, the money 
to be repaid by instalments, and set Arjun on his feet again. Other 
villagers came forward with similar tales, and the same course was 
followed. Now the money-lenders have left Gosaba. It doesn’t pay. 
There is very little litigation in Gosaba, as crime is practically 
unknown and civil disputes are settled in the immemorial way by the 
panchayat or council of village elders. 

When one reads of the success of the experiment, the question at 
once arises, why not repeat it on an ever-expanding scale? And 
might not similar experiments in co-operative rural effort be of use 
to meet the problem of the resettlement of the people on the land 
in post-war England? 


BY CRUMMOCK WATER 


Dark on Crummock Water scarred and massive 
Melbreak ponders ; plumbs with gaze impassive 
Pools that hold no image but himself, 

Wrinkle on snarling wrinkle, shelf on shelf, 
Flattered to softness in the pleasing mirror. 


And I, in a whim of solitude, fall to thinking 
Of ranges at swing of a hundred levels linking 
So many beads, so many shivers of light, 

Sunk amid caverns of rock, secure from sight 
As eyes conjectured in a lonely jungle: 


Till the moon shall ride with her watchful train attendant 
And thread them through at a glance—a twinkling pendant 
Where black-bright tarn and wide-eyed violet lake 
In open, single, serene conspiracy make 
A pattern of stars, a new-found constellation. 

G. RostrRevor HAMILTON, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is evident from the reports which trickle through from neutral 
countries, as well as from sinister statements published from 
time to time in the German newspapers, that it has for years been 
the deliberate policy of the Nazi Party to remove from active life, 
not merely all rivals, but also those who were in any way identified 
with the pre-Nazi period. By eliminating all possible alternatives 
to himself Herr Himmler wishes no doubt to create a situation of 
such abject hopelessness that the German people will become one 
vast suicide-squad. If, as is not impossible, it really is the ultimate 
intention of the Nazi leaders to retire gradually to the inner fortress 
of the Bavarian highlands and there to immolate themselves in a 
gigantic, and thereafter legendary, festival of no-surrender, then it 
may in fact be useful to liquidate all those elder statesmen who might 
persuade people that survival is, after all, a preferable alternative. 
Gradually they have disposed of all those public men and civil 
servants who might have acquired some element of .public respect, 
if not by their independent attitude, then at least from their associa- 
tion with a less lunatic past. It is doubtful indeed whether any of 
those who played even a subordinate part in public life before 1933 
are still in positions of responsibility or even of liberty, and the 
traditional type of German civil servant has in almost every case 
been replaced by some Nazi fanatic whose corruption is excelled 
only by his ignorance. Some have been assassinated, others have 
been placed in concentration camps, others have managed to escape 
to neutral countries, whereas those fortunate ones who were posted 
abroad realise that it is wiser for them not to return home on leave. 
The latest victim, if we are to credit neutral reports, is Richard von 
Kiihlmann, now almost seventy-two years of age. 
* * _ * 


Herr von Kiihlmann was typical of German diplomacy as it 
developed from the cautious blood-and-iron system of Bismarck 
into the «ct .3s improvisations of William II and Biilow. On the 
one hand ne seemed a man of the world, a man who combined a 
somewhat tasteless elegance, a rather voracious enjoyment of the 
pleasures of life, a very thorough knowledge of European language 
and culture, with -a very German passion for useless information. 
He felt that it was important and impressive to retain in memory, 
and to display in public, a wide and ready acquaintance with 
detailed facts which any reasonable man could obtain more rapidly 
by consulting some standard work of reference. He would discourse 
glibly, and at times inaccurately, upon such diverse subjects as 
Arabic weights and measures, the three-field system, the comparative 
coal output of Silesia and South Wales, and primary education in the 
Dutch East Indies or Malaya. He suffered at times from the German 
inability to realise that the understanding of facts is more important 
than the accumulation of facts, and his judgement was frequently 
perverted by his failure to distinguish between background and fore- 
ground. On the other hand, while striving to appear a cosmopolitan, 
he was in fact an ardent, and sometimes an enlightened, German 
nationalist. His personal ambition, his somewhat reckless insensi- 
tiveness, led him at times to venture upon experiments and to adopt 
attitudes which his intelligence, which was great, must have warned 
him were dangerous to his country and the world. He was too gifted 
a man to have believed, in his mind, that the self-dramatisation of 
William II or the histrionic methods of Biilow’s diplomacy were 
really in the interests of the German Empire. There were moments 
when he sought to check the exuberance of his volatile masters ; there 
were other moments when he pandered to it with an ingenuity which 
diminished confidence in his character. 

* * * * 


In 1905, at the age of thirty-two, Richard von Kiihlmann plunged 
into high politics with a splash which sent ripples across the Seven 
Seas. He staged a Kraftprobe, or trial of strength, more dramatic 
than anything which even Biilow had conceived. Under the Franco- 
British treaty of April, 1904, we had recognised France’s special 
position in Morocco in return for a recognition of our own special 
position in Egypt, Kiihlmann was at the time in charge of the 


German Consulate General at Tangier. He decided to upset the 
apple cart, and thereby to gain personal prestige, by inducing his 
Emperor to pay a state visit to Moorish territory. William II was 
not at all attracted by the stratagem which the young Consul and 
Biilow had prepared for him; he contended that Tangier was 3 
“nest of Spanish anarchists” and that his life would be 
endangered ; he even hinted that such a Kraftprobe might in the 
end lead to a strengthening, rather than to a weakening, of the newly: 
formed Franco-British understanding. He was persuaded none the 
less to make his demonstration. Arrayed in a white cloak and sup 
rounded by detectives he rode gingerly up the main street of Tangier 
and received the representatives of Abd-ul-Aziz in Herr von Kiibj- 
mann’s house. For the moment this sabre-rattling achieved jts 
objective ; Monsieur Delcassé was forced to resign ; British opinion 
became flustered ; and it appeared that Herr von Kiihlmann had 
driven a sharp and very pointed wedge into the structure of the 
Entente. But at the Algeciras Conference which followed a firm 
front was re-established between France and Great Britain, and jp 
the end Germany was exposed to a resounding and most public 
diplomatic defeat. The Kraftprobe, as so often happens when 
diplomacy becomes dramatic, had failed completely. And William I] 
thereafter regarded his impetuous young Consul with anxiety and 
dislike. 
* * * * 

Three years later Herr von Kiihlmann was appointed Counsellor 
of the German Embassy in London, where he remained until the 
outbreak of war in 1914. His activities in this post were perfectly 
legitimate ; he devoted his great energies to detaching Great Britain 
§rom France and Russia under the guise of creating “ good relations” 
benweeen London and Berlin. He was: personally instrumental in 
negotiating with us an agreement regarding the Baghdad Railway, 
which at the time was the source of increasing friction and alarm 
His mistake was that, like Herr von Ribbentrop after him, he was 
unable to disentangle the foreground from the background. 
Associating as he did mainly with those Cabinet Ministers, poli- 
ticians, city magnates and society leaders who were in favour of 
appeasing Germany at almost any cost, he acquired a false impression 
of the real state of British opinion. Thus whereas his chief warned 
the German Gevernment repeatedly that if they went too far they 
would find Great Britain against them, Herr von Kiihlmann assured 
them that in no circumstances would the Cabinet join with France 
and Russia and that Germany had only to show a “firm face” in 
order to split for ever the coalition that had been formed against her. 
I am not blaming Herr von Kiihlmann for this misinterpretation ; he 
made the perfectly sincere mistake of imagining that his personal 
friends were more influential than in fact they were; and I have 
never seen a man so crushed and miserable as was Kiihlmann on 
August 2nd, 1914. Since by noon on that day he knew for certain that 
his second attempt to smash the Entente had failed as wretchedly as 
his first. 

* . * * 

In 1917 he became German Foreign Secretary, and it was he who in 

the following year signed the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. 


Yet it was also he who, to his great credit, sought to make peace in i 
July, 1918. He had the courage on that occasion to face the Reichstag ; 
and to tell them the “ peace could not now be secured by military | 


means alone.” He was greeted with a volley of inkpots hurled at 
him by the enraged deputies and retired to his house in the Wilhelm- 
strasse, only to be summarily dismissed by William II. 


need of “extreme caution in international relations” and warned 
them that if ever Germany adopted a totalitarian system her “ troubles 
would become unmanageable, her economic position truly desperate, 
and ultimately German blood would have to be sacrificed for 
purposes that are not hers.” That was a brave thing to say even in 
1932. It is not for this, however, that he has earned the enmity of 
Himmler ; it is because the latter is determined to remove all sensible 
men. 
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«Madame Louise.’’ At the Garrick. 


RoperTSON Hare and Alfred Drayton have found in V ernon Sylvaine’s 
new farce, Madame Louise, a play worthy of their comic faculties. 
| may have been unlucky, but whenever I have seen Mr. Robertson 
Hare he has had to represent characters so uninteresting, so un- 
sympathetic, that his gifts have been largely wasted. On this 
gccasion, however, he has in Mr. Mould, the unsuccessful gown- 
shop salesman, a character not unworthy of the creator of Mr. Kipps 
and Mr. Polly, if not quite so credible. For he is a little too dated, 
even for a gown-shop which is described as “ well off Bond Street”; 
nevertheless, he is sympathetic in his old-world oddity, and might 
even have come originally to Madame Louise straight from a chapel 
min Penzance or Birmingham. The shop has been going downhill 
for some time, and has been mortgaged to a bookmaker, who in Act I 
takes possession when it has nothing left on credit to sell but one 
roll of cloth. Mr. Drayton is the bookmaker, and the scene of his 
taking over as the new employer of Mr. Mould and his assistant 
Penny (Lesley Brook), when to the consternation of both he sells 
Mr. Mould’s old cardigan and a dilapidated kettle to a young man 
who has come into the shop by mistake, is quite the funniest thing 
[have seen for years. The bookmaker brings the shop right up-to- 
date, but he can do nothing to transform Mr. Mould, who, however, 
triumphs in the end, for the bookmaker is using the shop as a hide- 
out from both his wife and his racecourse enemies. Alfred Drayton 
as the bookmaker and Robertsen Hare as Mr. Mouid give a superb 
exhibition of first-class comic acting, and are brilliantly supported 
by their company in a really successful farce. 
; JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“ With the Marines at Tarawa.”’ At the Empire. ** Practically 
Yours.’’ At the Plaza. ** Three Is a Family.’’ At the London 
Pavilion. ‘* None But the Lonely Heart.’’ At the Odeon. 

With the Marines at Tarawa is an account in colour of the invasion 
| by U.S. Marines of the tiny Japanese-held island of Tarawa. It 
has been photographed by Service cameramen who must often have 
run great risks to get their pictures, for there are occasions when 
nearby marines drop behind cover whilst the cameraman obstinately 
holds his position. U.S. casualties were heavy in this attack and, 
contrary to the practice in many British front-line films, there has 
been no avoidance of emphasis on that painful fact. Japanese are 
shot before our eyes, but we see also the burned and blasted. bodies 
of Americans carpeting the beaches. 

What a difference there is between the grim yet salutary accuracy 
of this film and the effete artificiality of much that passes these days 
for screen entertainment. The soldier, fighting for democracy, must 
often gain a strange impression of it in his behind-the-lines film 
shows. In these momentous days surely it should be possible for 
more of our productions to match up with the scale of current events 
and the extent of future opportunities, Instead, we have too often 
to submit to such films as Three Is a Family, which is exclusively 
concerned with the farcical nature of childbirth. We are expected 
to be reduced to helpless laughter by every reference to pregnancy. 
The bed-room farce is at best an unedifying spectacle, but here bad 
taste appears to reach its ultimate point. 

Practically Yours gets a little closer to the war by beginning with 
a highly coloured but heroic piece of self-sacrifice by an American 
airman (Fred MacMurray). Rather to our embarrassment we later 
, discover that this is merely an amusing device for gaining our 
attention for a conventional comedy of flirtatious misunderstanding. 
Claudette Colbert and the airman have to pretend, for the edification 
of the American hero-worshipping masses, that they are affianced 
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when in fact it is the gentleman’s dog which is the real object of 
his affections. 

None But The Lonely Heart is from the novel by Richard 
Llewellyn and it is the first film to be directed by Clifford Odets, 
the author of Golden Boy and Waiting for Lefty. It is also 
remarkable for a rare screen appearance by Ethel Barrymore in the 
role of Mrs. Mott, the courageous East-End mother who sacrifices 
her respectability for love of her wayward but imaginative son (Cary 
Grant). Unfortunately the film gives us Hollywood’s conception of 
the spirit of the East-End rather than the genuine local article, and 
this inadequacy is more worrying than the occasional errors in locale. 
The Cockneys of the film are lest in a strange, vague, brooding 
mysticism, more Russian than English, and the principal menace 
to their lives is personified by a iccal gangster (excellently played by 
George Coulouris), of whom the local citizenry are as terrified as 
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if they were living in Chicago. “When will the human soul get 
up off its knees? ” asks Ernie Mott in despair, but British audiences 
will be quick to realise that whatever the Cockney soul may do, it 
does not grovel. June Duprez gives a most moving and realistic 
performance as a girl struggling for comfort and security in a criminal 
environment, and the film’s obvious sincerity does much to com- 
pensate for the woolliness of its sociology EDGAR ANSTEY. 


é MUSIC 
Contemporary Music 


Mr. GERALD Cooper has resumed his concerts at the Wigmore 
Hall, now given on Tuesday evenings at 6.45 and lasting about an 
hour—which is really as much as a busy public can comfortably 
assimilate on an empty stomach after a day’s work. His programmes 
are divided into three kinds, consisting of old—that is pre-eighieenth 
century—music, the classics of chamber-music from Haydn to 
Brahms, and contemporary works. 

At the recent modern concert the programme consisted of two 
choral works by Benjamin Britten with three pieces by E. J. Moeran 
and an Alleluia by Randall Thompson. Moeran’s settings of three 
sixteenth century poems are most accomplished essays in the madrigal 
style, but, at any rate in the Ballet, which is something too close to 
a particular original, not free from the charge of being pastiche. 
Thompson’s motet, which consists of a setting of the single word, 
Alleluia, is skilfully built up from an incongruously lugubrious open- 
ing to a fine and exhilarating climax, but seemed to me over-long— 
an effect due possibly to its rather unadventurous, four-square 
rhythm. 

Britten is a more considerable and original composer in the two 
works here presented—A Ceremony of Carols and the Hymn to 
St. Cecilia, which are by any standards distinguished contributions 
to the English choral tradition. The Ceremony of Carols was 
designed to be performed in a church, and has a semi-dramatic form 
with a processional and recessional sung as the choir enters and retires. 
It is written for boys’ voices with harp accompaniment, and the ladies 
of Mr. T. B. Lawrence’s Fleet Street Choir were very successful in 
producing the right kind of clear, white tone. The weakness of the 
work is that there is, as in so much of Britten’s music, just a little 
too much contrivance. One is conscious more often of the composer’s 
ingenuity than of the depth of his inspiration. The beautiful setting 
of There is a Rose is spoilt by a perverse and too extended cadence, 
and there is a falling-off even in invention towards the end of the 
work. One of Britten’s least happy devices is to set an almost 
Sullivan-like patter in a framework of polyphony borrowed from the 
age of Dufay, to which the words “ Deo Gratias” are sung. 

The Hymn to St. Cecilia is a more wholly satisfactory work of 
art. For one thing the composer’s ingenuity exactly matches W. H. 
Auden’s highly-wrought poem with its elaborate scheme of internal 
rhymes and assonances. The setting of the refrain 

Blessed Cecilia, appear in visions 

To all musicians, appear and inspire ; 

Translated Daughter, come down and startle 

Composing mortals with immortal fire 
is of a beauty that matches the idea. But observe the word “ startle ” : 
that is what both poet and composer too often set out to do. There 
is a brilliant scherzo in which patter is used more effectively than 
in the example quoted from the carol sequence. As to the final 
section, I cannot judge, for the composer has demanded impossible 
things of a solo voice in the choir. At least they were not within 
the scope of this particular singer, and the result was a somewhat 
painful ending to a most enjoyable and interesting concert. 

A new symphony by Aram Khachaturian, the Georgian composer, 
was played at the Albert Hall last week by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Mr. Albert Coates. Like so many modern Russian 
compositions, it is immensely long and at a first hearing it was difficult 
to see how it all hangs together. It is not reasonable, I suppose, to 
accuse these composers of formlessness, for “form” in the conven- 
tional sense is one of the things they eschew with official encourage- 
ment. But a work of art must have a form of some sort, and in this 
symphony it was not. apparent that the composer had discovered 
substitutes for the old forms. The most successful movement was 
the scherzo, which had a varied reprise of the first part. But every 
movement had good things in it, fine’ imaginative strokes of musical 
invention that compensated for much that was crude and tiresomely 
repetitive. Hee was certainly the material for a symphony, but it 
had not been, in the dress-maker’s sense, made up. 

DyNELEY HusSEy. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE SITUATION IN GREECE 


Sir,.—Some of the views evinced in Great Britain, the United States 
and other countries over the present situation in Greece have painfully 
impressed most people who are living the experience on the spot. It is 
disheartening to hear staunch supporters of Democracy and convinced 
opponents of Fascism, whether of the right or left, criticising the 
attitude of H.M.’s Government in the present predicament of the 
Greek nation. It is a proof of the amazing confusion in the minds 
of many otherwise well-intentioned people, and their negligence to 
ascertain facts before showing indignation. 

During the enemy occupation a great many organisations were formed 
by the enslaved Greeks with the object of helping their country’s 
liberation. One of these was set up by the Greek Communist Party 
under the initials E.A.M., which could mean either “ National Libera- 
tion Front” or “ United Antifascist Front.” The propagation of E.A.M. 
was greatly helped by its founder’s ruthless methods and the Party’s 
experience of underground work. Abundantly provided with arms 
and money by the Middle East Command, it soon organised in the 
highlands guerilla bands, the E.L.A.S., with the avowed object of 
fighting the oppressor. From the start it monopolised the mountains 
of Greece and prevented by force all other organisations not submitting 
to it from forming partisan troops. The murder of Colonel Psarros 
and scores of other Greek officers is a clear indication of their methods. 
General Zervas alone with his partisans somehow managed to survive 
in the inaccessible crags of Epirus, in spite of repeated attacks by E.L.A.S. 
forces. 

E.A.M. having enticed its followers under the banner of national 
liberation, and obtained the sympathies and support of the Allies, set 
aside its alleged object, and strove by every means in its power to 
prepare its way to power and absolute domination. Henceforward E.L.A:S. 
restricted its military action to sporadically killing isolated enemy 
soldiers, thus not only giving but little or no assistance to the common 
cause, but provoking by way of reprisals the wholesale destruction of a 
very considerable part of the Greek countryside. This caused unspeak- 
able distress to the rural populations, already groaning under the 
enemy oppression. How could these methods be explained otherwise 
than by the well known dogma that no social revolution can be achieved 
without widespread misery, destitution and famine? 

On the other hand, the Germans had always threatened that their 
defeat would mean chaos and anarchy in Europe. As soon as they 
realised that they had in fact lost the war, they multiplied their fiendish 
endeavours to disintegrate the conquered peoples, in order to be able 
to recuperate, even though defeated, sooner than the victorious nations, 
Under the pretence of fighting Communism in the occupied countries, 
they fostered all forces of unrest and deliberately, even though indirectly, 
supported the propagation of E.A.M. To all unprejudiced witnesses this 
was for a long time evident. 

That great quantities of German and Italian ammunition should have 
been conveyed to E.L.A.S., that Germans and Bulgarians should now be 
fighting at its side, that the super-efficient and ruthless Gestapo and 
S.S. should not only have been unable to stamp out Greek Communism 
after 34 years of absolute domination but in fact should have allowed 
its present expansion, with all its leaders, even though at times arrested, 
free and ready to assume command of the present rebellion—which by 
the way involved serious military and political difficulties for Great 
Britain—that the German High Command alone should benefit from the 
present complication, are further evidence, if necessary. 

The Greek State was left prostrate and helpless by the retreating 
Germans, and entirely at the mercy of E.L.A.S. whose growth was 
curiously assisted directly by the Allies and indirectly by the Germans, 
Italians and Bulgarians, much to the advantage of the latter, who thus 
prevented Greece from levying an army to help in the final crushing of 
the abhorred enemy. 

Now would it be in accordance with the Atlantic Charter to allow a 
Party organisation, with the weapons lent it mainly by the Allies for 
the purpose of fighting the common enemy, to instal forcibly a new 
dictatorship in Greece? On what dembcratic principles can the pre- 
tension of such an armed force to represent public opinion and force its 
views on the remaining population, be justified? Would those indignant 
persons agree that Sir O. Mosley’s party ought to have seats and the 
predominating influence in the Cabinet if it inadvertently happened to 
be the sole possessor of arms in Great Britain and had conducted a 
number of strident manifestations in the streets of London? Would it 
have been reasonable to suppose that Al Capone ought to have been 
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Governor of Illinois, if not President of the United States, merely 
because he happened to lead men who, by making free and ruthless yg 
of their deadly weapons, held whole districts under their thumb? 

We firmly believe that the only way a Party should accede to powe 
is by obtaining the votes of the electorate. Until this is done jt 5 
inconceivable that it should pretend to voice the majority’s views, l¢ 
alone achieve absolute power by the force of arms. 

If Great Britain and the United States are really fighting for Demo. 
cracy, as we believe they are, they are bound to frustrate such attempy 
and establish in the disintegrated countries they have come to liberate, 
such conditions that will enable their peoples to express in due tim S&S 
freely and without fear their political opinions in no uncertain way, 
How in such a case can the British Government be accused of undemo. 
cratic conduct because it took its stand and helped the Government of 
Greece against armed revolution by Party bands which attempted j 
terrorise the Greek population into submission? 

The vast majority of the Greek nation, a fervent lover of democratic 
government, are grateful to the Allies for their help in this fearful crisis, 
As sincere friends and admirers of the spirit of Britain, we cannot 
but deeply regret to find so little comprehension of the true facts by 
a section of the British public and its mouthpieces in Parliament.—Yours 
sincerely, P. B. Strneos, M.A., LL.B. 

Athens, Hesiode Street, 8. 

[This letter has been delayed in transmission, and the situation has 
changed substantially since it was written, but it has still a value as 
showing the effect some British and American comments have had in 
Greece.—Eb., The Spectator.] 


RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 


Str,—As Janus has commented on my letter in The Times on th 
Falangist regime in Spain, may I make this amplification? I did ne 
speak of this regime as being a “ permanent source of discord and 
infection” in Western Europe because it was not democratic. Heaven 
forbid that we should attempt to force political democracy down othe 
countries’ throats! But surely we are fighting this war for something 
more than the destruction of German militarism. Our struggle, if it is not 
to be wasted, must have an ideal content, because only ideals give a 
meaning to military victories and secure their permanence. In choosing 
such an ideal I would suggest that we cannot do better than follow Lord 
Templewood’s proposal that we should invite the acceptance by all 
European Governments of a common standard of human rights for 
their citizens and exclude from the future International Organisation any 
nation that refused. An ideal such as this would have the support o 
almost all Englishmen, and would secure a wide assent in a world that 
is tired of political shibboleths and utopias, but which longs for a return 
to the old decencies of life which have been destroyed by the Nazis. 

Such a proposal would necessarily exclude Falangist Spain from the 
European concert of nations, and this would almost certainly be enough 
to secure a change of regime, peaceably and without bloodshed, in that 
country. It is a mistake to suppose that the only alternative to Franco 
and the Falange is a sudden and violent coming into power of the 
defeated side. If not—if a Fascist Spain becomes a permanent feature 
of the map of Europe—it is surely not difficult to imagine what troubles 
we may be in for. Spain will become a focus for anti-democratic feeling 
everywhere. Fascism, after all, first appeared in a weak nation, Italy, 
and but for Mussolini there would have been no Hitler. Then there is 
the violent and fanatical hatred of the Falangists for Russia. Good rela- * 
tions between Western Europe and Russia must be the corner-stone of 
our foreign policy if the peace of Europe is to be secured. A Gover- 
ment that refuses to recognise that is a menace to all of us.—Yours 
truly, GERALD BRENAN. 

Aldbourne, Marlborough. 

[Janus writes: “Lord Templewood’s suggestion involves no inter- 
ference with Spain’s internal affairs and no discrimination against Spain 
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in particular. I fully agree therefore that it should be supported.”]} 


SCIENTISTS AND INDUSTRY 


S1r,—I disagree with Young Chemist when he says that it does not lie in 





his power as a scientist to improve the ethics of modern industry and 
that he can only do it as a citizen ; a statement which he contradicts later 
in his letter by saying that we must have men in control of businesses who 
are scientists in order to get rid of what he calls the miserable dishonesty 
and selfishness in business. How are these scientists to rise to high 
administrative positions in industry if they follow his example? And 
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does he really mean, as his words suggest, that scientists are a class 
apart; free from dishonesty and selfishness, never taking advantage of a 
friend, never borrowing and not paying back, never seeking a bargain at 
someone else’s expense? Has he never known a scientist steal the work 
of another and publish it as his own? No wonder our business friends 
are suspicious of men who express such sentiments. 

It is true that men with a scientific training and administrative ability 
are needed in every section of our industrial life, but they must be men 
with a knowledge of the world, of strong personality and prepared to 
achieve success by overcoming the obstacles in their path. A few days 
ago Prof. Harold Laski addressed a meeting of scientists and urged 
them to fit themselves for administrative positions in industry and in 
Government, and not to tolerate the present conditions which give 
greater power to the men with a classical training. He pointed out that 
it was the scientists’ own fault if they remained in this subordinate state. 
I wonder what the young chemists would have said if they had heard 
Prof. Laski speak of “that perpetual state of coma which at the 
Universities we call research.” There is a need for a change in 
University education which will give the students a wider outlook. 
Many of them find the change from a peaceful University life to the 
harder and more disciplined life of industry to be too great a shock. 

Prof. Hutton gives a much truer picture of the position than either 
Young Chemist, and his suggestion that the Universities and Industry 
should get together in order to ensure that scientists get the right kind 
of training is one which I am ‘sure would be supported by Sir Lawrence 
Bragg. In the speech which I quoted in my first letter he also reminded 
his audience that “our plans for a great expansion of pure research, and 
the realisation of the ideals we set ourselves, depend in the end upon 
the success of our industrial colleagues in making our country prosper- 
ous and strong.” Finally I must express my astonishment at Second 
Young Chemist’s proposal that research should be the prerogative of 
the rich. Has he never heard of Madame Curie?—Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN SHELDON. 

Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2. 


THE POLISH-RUSSIAN FRONTIER 


Sir—In your leading article last week, you say “So far as the Treaty 
of Riga goes, it was freely negotiated.” But H. A. L. Fisher says “ the 
Russians were pushed back across the frontier and driven to negotiate a 
peace.” (History of Europe, p. 1190). Which of these statements is 
correct? It would help the genera! public to form a sound judgement 
on the Russo-Polish issue, if we could have an authoritative statement 
on this question and also on the reasons for the fixing of the Curzon 
Line.—Yours faithfully, L. H. MARSHALL. 
Rawdon College, Leeds. 


[The history of the war between Poland and Russia in 1919 is com- 
plicated and confused. In the course of it, first of all the Poles carried 
the war to Kiev, then the Russians carried it to the gates of Warsaw, but 
were driven back by a remarkable Polish recovery. The Treaty of Riga 
was as freely negotiated as any treaty after a bitter war ever is, and the 
Russian negotiators declared themselves perfectly satisfied with its terms, 
though it gave Poland an eastern frontier far to the east of the Curzon 
Line. The reason why the Supreme Council for the Allies fixed the 
Curzon Line as it did was that the population in the eastern part of 
the territory claimed by Poland was so mixed that a hurried attempt to 
reach a decision on racial lines might easily be unfair. It was therefore 
decided that Poland should extend eastwards at least as far as the Curzon 
Line, leaving it to be considered later whether she should extend further 
east. The question was in the event decided by the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Riga—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


Sir.—The facts I referred to are (1) that there are at least 11,000,000 
Jews in the world (Mr. Hammersley gives this number, which is, how- 
ever, much lower than any estimate I have seen from any other source) 
and (2) that Palestine cannot possibly maintain a quarter of them. The 
conclusion I drew was that Mr. Hammersley is wrong in saying that 
“the problem of Jewish homelesness can be solved in Palestine.” 

He now says he did not mean “ the problem of Jewish homelessness ” 
(which was what he said) but “the problem of the homeless Jew.” This 
is a very different matter, and I hope that, in future, Mr. Hammersley 
will make it quite clear, for his original statement was exceedingly mis- 
leading. Too many people already imagine that Palestine can be the 
solution of the FJewish problem, and Mr. Hammersley’s letter has doubt- 
less added to their number. 

The fact is, as he now admits, that it is only the already homeless 
Jew who is to go to Palestine, and this little country will therefore not 
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contribute one iota to the solution of the Jewish problem in such 
countries as, for example, our own, or the U.S.A., where I have repeatedly 
been assured by American citizens, it is rapidly becoming more acute 
even than the colour problem. 

Mr. Hammersley asks whether I “have noted that Jews want for 
a homeland less than one per cent. of the Arab world.” I have. And I 
will now ask whether he has considered what would happen if the 
British Government were to offer an even smaller proportion of the 
British Empire to the Jews, and that without even consulting the 
inhabitants? Yorkshire, e.g., is an area rather less than Palestine. Wales 
is about the same size. If Mr. Churchill were to offer either of them to 
the Zionist Association, would Mr. Hammersley hope to conciliate the 
inhabitants by reminding them that their areas were, after all, less than 
one per cent. of the British Empire?—Yours, etc., 

MAuDE ROYDEN SHAW. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


ENTROPY 


S1r,—Although Mr. Pease is right in saying that the exceedingly interesting 
subject of Entropy is difficult to deal with in words, there is a good deal to 
be said for Mr. W. J. Turner’s view that it can be made more intelligible 
than it usually is. Suppose you were watching a film of children playing 
about in an obviously haphazard way in a large room full of Victorian 
furniture with plenty of knick-knacks, and after a short time you found that 
as they tumbled aimlessly to and fro the room kept on getting tidier, what 
would you think? You would think that the film had been put on 
backwards. Why? Because in the film the disorganisation of the room 
appeared to be getting less as time moved on, whereas you know that, 
without a directing intelligence, disorganisation, or messiness, always gets 
more as time moves on. Entropy may be roughly regarded as disorganisa- 
tion, and used as an indication as to which of two states of a system 
is the later in time, provided that no intelligent or living agency has 
interfered. 

In the end part of Mr. Pease’s very interesting and useful letter he 
seems tO me to miss another important point. If we look forward in 
time we see the Entropy, or disorganisation, of the universe getting 
continually greater, and energy getting less and less available, except where 
intelligent or living agency interferes and the law does not run. But 
if we look back in time we see that the further we look the more 
organised the universe is. In the remote past the capital of the universe 
appears to have been invested in organisation, and, except in the very 
small parts of it such as the type-setting room of The Spectator, where 
organisation is being done by intelligent living agency and the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics does not run, the universe is living on its 
capital. Any living agency can also organise without being what we 
call intelligent. : 

How did the capital of the Universe ever come to be invested? The 
Second Law of Thermodynamics leads us back to a primal state of the 
Universe into which by the operation of that very law it couldn’t possibly 
have got. The primary Law of Physics leads to a contradiction. The 
Deist has an easy way out, but what does the non-Deist say? And, 
incidentally, what about life, which disobeys the law all the time? 
—Yours sincerely, H. W. HEcKSTALL-SMITH. 

Hengwm Hill, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


AFFIRMATION OR OATH ? 


Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine’s protest and plea on this matter will, I am 
sure, win the approbation of many of your readers. But his closing 
sentence is amazing. He writes: “It is high time that the Society of 
Friends, those oathless people, busied themselves in ridding us of this 
cumbersome and pucrile obligation.” Why should they? The Society 
of Friends are an oathless people because throughout their history they 
have taken a brave and consistent stand on the matter, and were willing 
to pay the price for the freedom they now enjoy. As in many other 
matters, they have in this set a noble examp'e to the rest of the community. 
If other members of the community gre irked or morally outraged by 
the “ cumbersome and puerile obligation ” surely it is their duty to follow 
that example and take steps to secure the removal of the evil. They 
have the power to do it if they will, and they will be in no danger of 
having to suffer cruelly for their temerity, as the early Quakers did. 
But to cast a reproach at the Society of Friends because they are not 
busying themselves to rid us of the evil is most unjustifiable. It is by 
implication, if not intentionally, a notable tribute to that small though 
distinguished community, but also by implication, if not intentionally, it 
is a confession of moral supineness and political ineptitude on the part 
of “us.”—Yours faithfully, Percy AUSTIN. 
The London Road Baptist Church, Coalville. 
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Sir,—Janus in his article of February 9th brings up the question of 
oaths. I have long felt this subject needs clearing up , and swearing on the 
Bible abolished. The principle underlying it is obviously that if, having 
sworn on the Bible, I then tell a falsehood dire punishment will ensue. 
Such a doctrine is quite intolerable to Christianity and assuredly leads 
to an impossibly anthropomorphic and superstitious conception of God— 
one of the small causes of the present lack of Faith.—Yours faithfully, 
F. J. M. Hocartu, C.F., B.L.A. 


A HIMMLER EPISODE 


Sir,—On the 12th December, a squad of the Special Branch raided 
the premises of Freedom Press, with a search warrant issued under 
Defence Regulation 39a. This warrant authorised them to seize any 
objects which they had reason to suppose might be evidence of the 
commission of an attempt to seduce’ from their duties members of 
H.M. Forces. Instead, however, of choosing relevant material the 
police proceeded to empty the contents from the letter trays straight into 
sacks, seize invoices and account books which dealt entirely with transac- 
tions with bookshops, the office typewriter, the boxes containing stencils 
of addresses, letter books, and other material without which it is impos- 
sible to carry on the legitimate business of such a concern as Freedom 
Press. No attempt was made to decide whether the material had any 
bearing on the investigation, and, in spite of protests, it was two 
months before any of it was returned. : 
At the same time raids were made on the homes of at least five persons 
connected with Freedom Press, and in one case on that of a private 
citizen who had no direct connection with Freedom Press. Personal 
correspondence, professional notes, literary manuscripts, cheque counter- 
foils, etc., were all seized, and again the police made no effort to choose 
papers which might possibly contain relevant evidence. In one case, 
when the person visited was not at home, the police broke in and 
departed without leaving any notification of their action. Furthermore, 
in the Army and Navy, searches were made in the kits of men who had 
been in correspondence with Freedom Press, and copies of pamphlets, 
as well as issues of War Commentary, Peace News and Now were seized. 
We submit that such actions are prejudicial to the liberty of speech 
and writing. If they are allowed to pass without protest, they may 
become precedents for future persecutions of individuals or of organisa- 
tions devoted to the spreading of opinions disliked by the authorities. 
(Signed) AtEx Comrort; T. S. Exriot; E. M. Forster; ETHEL 
MANNIN; JOHN M£IDDLETON Murry; HERBERT READ; 
REGINALD Reynotps; D. S. SAVAGE; STEPHEN SPENDER ; 
JutiaN SYMONS. ' 


TASK FORCE 


Sir,—Mr. Mackinnon considers that the expression “task force” is 
meaningless I suggest that it is, on the contrary, a perfectly accurate 
one. In peace-time and probably in war-time also, the larger navies are 
permanently organised into squadrons and flotillas each consisting of 
ships of the same general type. This makes for uniformity in training 
and ease in administration. But when ships of many classes are brought 
together into a temporary organisation designed for some particular 
service, that organisation is properly called a “task force.”—Yours 
faithfully, Eric L. WALLIs. 


” Marbury Hall,” Northwich, Cheshire. 


MOLES AND WORMS 


Sir,—Same twenty-five years ago I and my family spent a holiday in 
Lanarkshire, and my boys struck up a friendship with the local trapper— 
one of the finest Scots characters it has been my good fortune to meet— 
and as a sesult they became interested in the ways of the mole and suc- 
ceeded in amassing enough pelts to provide their mother with a muff 
and tie. They used the old wooden barrel trap which is by no means 
easy to set. A field near one cottage, though one mass of mole casts, 
proved singularly unproductive, many traps being set without result. 
Leaning over the field gate one evening and listening with pleasure 
and edification to the philosophy of “ Long Jim,” the said trapper, I 
asked how many moles were required to make such a mess of a four-acre 
pasture. Old Jim looked the field over, and after a considerable pause 
and several puffs at his pipe, replied, “About yin” (about one). 
What bearing this may have upon the points at issue in your corre- 
spondence columns others more competent must decide. I merely state 
the considered opinion of a practical nature student who had been 
trapping moles for over forty years.—Yours, &c., H. L. FosBrRooke. 
United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE more I have looked into it, the more-excellent appear to me the 
scheme and particular plans of the Youth Service Volunteers. Many 
thousand boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 20 are volunteering 
to spend their holidays in country camps from which amusement and 
work on the land can be enjoyed. The additional variety of country 
labour in war-time has been sound he!p. There was a girls’ camp for 
fruit-pickers in the Wisbech area ; a mixed camp in Dorset from which 
both the boys and girls did good work in flax-pulling ; a boys’ camp 
above the Thames in Bucks, where most congenial work was at hand in 
cutting larch for pit-props and other forestry work ; a very large hut- 
ment camp in Northants, where mixed farmwork as well as forestry 
was at hand, and here some urban boys took up permanent work on 
the farms. As an example of the highly detailed welfare work in the 
camps, the boys are provided with a proper shower-bath and the girls 
with a shoulder-high spray! In some of the camps earnings and allow- 
ances exceeded expenses ; in some there was a moderate deficit. This 
year a public appeal is being-made (from 19 Cowley Street, S.W.1) in 
order to provide one full-time training centre where production work 
may be done and staff trained. In general, it may be claimed, I think, 
that the psychological influence of these camps is of the highest value, 
especially in regard to the factory workers. 


Shropshire Limes 

What ‘is to be done with trees when they reach their term? Some 
of the most pleasing lines and avenues that I know decorate “ The Quarry,” 
sc called, at Shrewsbury, and they are known to many thousands of visitors 
who flock to the greatest of all provincial flower-shows. (Incidentally, I 
never regretted any printer’s error more than the substitution of. elms 
for limes in a reference -to these trees in a recent book.) There is some 
talk of felling these trees on the ground that they may be becoming 
dangerous. It is to be hoped that they will be allowed to reach their 
full term. Trees have shorter lives than short-lived man is disposed to 
think. Yews and oaks may approach a thousand years, but many soft- 
wood trees are old at a hundred years and quite decrepit at two hundred. 
It is, I think, generally granted that Shropshire is more remarkab!e for 
big and old trees than any other county. 


Horse ‘Sense 

The following story of animal friendship is sworn to by a high dignitary 
of the Church, and so must be believed. Two hunters stalled side by 
side became fond friends, as their gestures proved. The day came when 
one of them was turned loose in a paddock that came up to the stable 
door. The stable had a half-height door which enabled the prisoned 
hor = to see his lucky friend, who much enjoyed his grazing. And he 
wished the other to share, so he pulled a great tussock of grass and dropped 
it over the low door for his less fortunate friend. Who said that there 
was no such thing as unselfishness in the brute creation? 


A New War-Time Newspaper 

A new newspaper deserves some recogniticn. It is called The New 
Straitsman. It is described as a “Wall newspaper and review of the 
Dover Services Centre.” What is remarkable about this exce!lent pro- 
duction is that it is not of the usual type in which war-time interests and 
battle-scene illustrations. predominate ; but, in large measure, literary and 
cultural, with the Happy Warriors’ “ master bias” towards “ home-felt 
pleasures and to gentle scenes.” Doubtless the paper is true to the note 
of the sailor’s and the soldier's affections. 


In. My Garden 

On the thrilling subject of cabbage-stalks, which defy decay in the 
compost heap, a soldier assures me that in Yorkshire he has seen patriot-c 
householders using them as kindling! Perhaps the amount of sulphur 
in the cabbage-stalk (the cause of its ungracious smell) helps them to 
burn fiercely. To shift to a more aesthetic theme, the writer and illustrator 
of a most gorgeous book on flowering shrubs (Trees and Shrubs 
Throughout the Year, Lindsay Drummond, 21s.) makes an omission that 
is common, as it seems to me, to most wfiters on the subject. They all 
praise Viburnum carlesii and all omit reference to V. fragrans. Now 
fragrans is the hardier, and beg:ns to flower in December, quite three 
months before carlesii. I should class it as the most valuable of all the 
winter flowers. I have one at my front deor which is nine feet high and 
always full of sweet flowers in January, however harsh. 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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A very large proportion 6f the Research, 
manufacturing and man-power resources of 
the Mazda Lamp Works are now engaged in 
hastening the victorious end of the war. 
Think of this if you have any difficulty in 
getting Mazda Lamps for your home. 
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A tribute to 
, John Groom’s 


CRIPPLEAGE 


from “The Quiver” 


“It is about eighty years since John 
Groom began his work amongst flower 
girls of London. He aimed at giving 
them gainful employment, and so making 
them feel independent, housing them in 
pleasant surroundings, feeding them well, putting them into a Christian 
atmosphere.” 

All these ideals he has reached. If you can possibly imagine what it means 
to be without hope because you are crippled, to be a burden to other people, 
to be dependent on them for every -halfpenny you have, and for some fairy 
to come along, wave a magic wand, and make you able to earn, and to do 
it by making lovely things, in beautiful surroundings where you live happily, 
and in perfect freedom, with people afflicted like yourself—if you can imagine all 
that. you have an idea what the work of John Groom has done for cripples. Any 
girl or woman from any part of the British Commonwealth of Nations is eligible 
for admission, provided she is a cripple. 





During these difficult times we look to the public, more than ever before, to 
help with contributions for the training and maintenance necessary. Through 
this training thousands of women have been enabled to enjoy lives of usefulness 
and community happiness, instead of being dependent on others. 

In addition, aa GROOM’S ORPHANAGE, now at Bridgnorth, 150 girls, including 
25 babies, are wholly maintained and need our constant — and care. 
Your help enables these works of mercy to continue and expan 


President: The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock 


Report gladly sent on request to 





Head Office: 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 
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When the great moment 
of victory arrives, the 
2 Philco Group will contri- 
Co ae bute largely to theindustrial 

MP developments, pleasures and 
the comforts of a well-earned peace. The Philco 
Group is an association of companies specially 
equipped, in research, plant and personnel, to 
cover every field of radio and electro-mechani- 
cal production. New conceptions of electrical 
design, new realms of radio reception, new vistas 
of television — all are within the scope of the 
post-war programme of 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD - P.R.T. 
LABORATORIES LTD - BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - HOPKINSO’ 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD * BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD + AERO ENGINES LTD 
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CV8-11 
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gla bat today wil be better 
One by one, the pleasures of those 
pre-war years will return. Among 
them —at perhaps no long distant 
date—will be the unsurpassed grace 
and dignity of Park Ward Coach- 
work, even more acceptable with 
its still higher standard of beauty 


and comfort. 


PARK WARD 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Last Northern Frontier 


Oxtord Unrversity Press. 





Canadian North. By Maico!m MacDonald. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue third of the Canadian domain which lies between the sixtieth 
degree North latitude and the Arctic Ocean is the last frontier of 
America. From the beginnings of the fur trade in the 17th century 
until recent times the north country has been the far-off Empire of 
the Indian and Eskimo, the fur-trader and trapper, or, more recently, 
the mounted policeman, the missionary and the miner. All is 
remoteness and vastness. A few ships making their way through 
the North-West Passage—the search for which brought Sir John 
Franklin and his companions to their death—visit the scattered ports 
of the Arctic on the business of trade or governance. On the great 
rivers flowing from the interior, the Mackenzie, for example, a 
paddle-wheel steamer or two link the few widely-scattered knots 
of settlement. But the thousands of square miles of virgin forest 
in the interior, or of moss-covered tundra, are scarcely known to 
man, and only the dog-team in winter or the canee in summer, 
until the aeroplane arrived, allowed the Canadian trapper or Indian 
hunter to traverse this kingdom still within the sovereignty of 
the wild. 

Here life is shaped, not by human béings, bronze colour or white, 
but by winds and waters and forests and frosts, and the ruling 
citizens are the birds and the animals. From the air, as Mr Malcolm 
MacDonald saw this country, it was a land of forest armies marching 
into the ice-gripped Arctic soil, of so many patches of dark brown 
and crystal blue water that it seemed “a vast nursery devoted to the 
rearing of lakes,” and of endless miles of interwoven rivers and 
streams driving from the mountains and uplands, through red and 
blue-green granite into the Barren Lands and the sea. The human 
beings, in tiny settlements of log cabins, white Hudson Bay Company 
posts, or in Indian encampments and clusters of Eskimo tents or 
igloos, were so few that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald seems to have 
met them all ; they could be counted in hundreds, almost in scores, 
and the density of population is no more than one person to each 
10,000 square miles. The living beings who form the great popula- 
tions are the beavers, the muskrais, the caribou, the white fox and 
the multitudes of birds large and small. The numbers seem to run 
beyond the millions, and Mr. MacDonald quotes a namesake whose 
tent for seven days was passed by migrating caribou. He estimated 
that within the week more than 200,000 had passed, and when he 
left they were still passing. The largest herds are supposed to reach 
a million head. 

The High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in Canada 
visited the north-western portions of these lands in the summer of 
1942 and again in 1943. His well-illustrated book is too modestly 
described as “litthke more than a description of a journey.” It is in 
fact a very neat and most readable interweaving of personal experience 
and observation, of the history which brought the Europeans to these 
lands, of the animal, bird and forest life, and, above all, of the 
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PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


THE HOURS & 
THE CENTURIES 


‘The novel is composed with such art and 
ingenuity that the book soon absorbs one into 
its exciting world, and provides an experience 
as incommunicable as the meaning of a 
poem.” Sphere 10s. 6d. net 
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people, past and present, who, so to speak, united the north itself 
and made it part of the*w@tld. For the north is a community of its 
own, and those who live there, even in some degree those who have 
been there, however briefly, have a view of life distinguishing them 
from those who know only an urban and industrial society. Somehow, 
through his sympathetic and responsive imagination, Mr. MacDonald 
has caught this feeling of the north. He does not describe it or 
define it. But it suffuses his book and leaves the reader, as his own 
experience seems also to have left Mr. MacDonald, with the regret 
that even these last outposts of an- untrammelled freedom must 
be brought within the expanding grasp of the machine-age. 

For the Northland is no longer, as the phrase goes, “cut off” 
and “ going down out” to Edmonton or Vancouver, as the northerner 
describes it, is not now a matter of months by canoe or dog-team. 
The aeroplane and the “ bush-pilot” and the landing grounds which 
nature has so generously supplied on the lakes and rivers make 
travel simple and provide the means of communication for new 
settlements and new industries. Mineral development has been 
made possible, and great potential wealth is slowly being revealed. 
Pitchblende, for example—thirty-three tons of ore to make one ton 
of concentrate, and thirty-five tons of concentrate to make one gramme 
of radium—is produced on Great Bear Lake. The war is also 
effecting its changes in the north. The event at Pearl Harbour and 
the Japanese landings on the islands off Alaska brought these lands 
within the ambit of world strategy, and the 1,600 miles of highway 
between the American frontier and Fairbanks have been driven 
with all the mechanical skill of American engineers through the 
wilderness of mountains and forests, and a new air route, with air- 
ports, constructed by the Canadian Government every hundred or 
two hundred miles, has been opened up to the Soviet Union. 

Great changes which may lead to a new expansion of the settled 
and wealth-producing areas of Canada have thus begun, and 
Mr. MacDonald saw many evidences of them. But upon these he 
does not too long dwell. His book is largely about the northern 
people themselves, the trappers, who even on their winter “ trails” 
take a wireless along to keep informed of the progress of the war, 
the doctors who travel by dog-team to operate in a mission hospital 
or an igloo, the “old-timers” of the Trail of ’98, the old Crow 
Indians north of the Arctic Circle who from a village of a few 
dozen houses collected $393 to help Londoners during the blitz, 
the women who are wives, nurses, teachers, and missionaries of the 
trading and mining settlements. But his eye is scarcely less caught 
by the life and habitations of the muskrat or beaver, he notes the 
most northerly home of the pelican and swan, the flash of that 
“celestial gem,” the Mountain Blue-bird, and the “ faerylike evolu- 
tions” of the Ruby-throated Humming Bird, “sipping nectar from 
th. wild or garden flowers.” To those of us who abide in more 
temperate zones, the Far North connotes coldness, remoteness, 
loneliness. And it is all of these. But out of the people of the North, 
and out of the nautral beauty of their massive estate, Mr. MacDonald 
has conjured a book that is comforting, human and warm. A readable, 
a very readable, book. GRAHAM Spry. 


Virginia Woolf’s Art 
Virginia Woolf; Her Art as a Novelist. 
bridge University Press. 6s.) 
Every work of art is an exploration of reality, and every individual 
artist conquers a corner of that reality for his domain. It is given 
only to the greatest artists to annex more tan one. What domain it was 
that Virginia Woolf conquered, and what methods she employed to 
do so, are the questions Mrs. Bennett has set herself to answer, 
with an insight and a sensibility that have brought her success. In 
common with every seeker who will ever write on this subject, she 
has, of course, been enormously helped by what her subject herself 
said about the art of novel writing in the two volumes of The Com- 
mon Reader and in Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown ; but it is a help 
only up to a point, beyond which the critic must fare for himself. 
Mrs. Woolf “ was impelled by her own ‘ vision of life’ to emphasise 
the fluidity of human personality rather than its fixity.” What she 
was concerned to do was to convey to the reader what it feels 
like to be young, to be middle-aged, to be old, what are not only the 
thoughts but the mental sensations. The old idea of “character” did 
not satisfy her vision or her experience. She 
came to believe that all definition of character involved ... & 
refusal to come near, and that character in the sense in which the 
word is used in fiction or, as often as not in biography, does not 
exist in real life. 
She came to believe . . . and Mrs. Bennett very skilfully traces how 
her attitude changed from the early novels to the later ones, illustrat- 
ing her argument, as she does throughout the book, with a copious 
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Martial India 


F. YEATS-BROWN 


“ Relates the impressive growth of Indian Naval, Army and Air Force 
units and recounts their achievements.” The Star 


“ This is not a mere official narrative, but a fine story coloured with 
the author's personality.” News Chronicle. 8s. 6d. net 


Happier Years 


H. FRANK WALLACE 


“ This well-illustrated book of reminiscences is modest, frank and 
fascinating. It has an atmosphere of good port, good sport and 
good breeding.” John Betjeman. 18s. net 
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A Highland | Miles from 

Year | Anywhere 
SETON GORDON C. HENRY WARREN 

Observations of bird life in the This book completes the Essex 

Highlands by the famous Scottish | ‘trilogy. began = “ England is 

naturalist, illustrated with 16 - Village ma continued by 

The Land is Yours. 


full-page photographs by the | 49 Illustrations by Thomas 
12s. 6d. net Hennell, 10s. 6d. net 
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C. S. FORESTER 


his new ‘ Hornblower’ novel 
The 
Commodore 
[9/6 net] 
Just published 
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SECKER & WARBURG 


7, John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 
Ready March 15th. 


THE HERO IN 
HISTORY 


by Sidney Hook 8s. 6d. net 


A redefinition of the hero in response to such a question 

as ‘Should democracy be suspicious of heroes?” and a 

fascinating attempt to unravel the tangled knots of cause 
and chance. 





Also reprints of 


THE TRIAL 


by Franz Kafka 8s. 6d. net 


Available for the first time under our imprint. 


THE COLOSSUS OF 
MAROUSSI 


by Henry Miller Ss. 6d. net 


A personal and impetuous book about Greece. 


























In Youth is Pleasure 
by DENTON WELCH 


“Maiden Voyage,” Mr. Welch's first book, was a 
decisive success. Critics generally recognised the 
appearance of a new writer with an astonishingly 
simple yet vivid appreciation of life, and a style of 
precision and elarity. In this further instalment of 
his personal interpretation of boyhood, Mr. Welch 
evokes scenes and characters with startling actuality, 
and embeds them in an atmosphere of enchantment. 
Jacket and decorations by the author. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


My Days of Anger 


by JAMES T. FARRELL 


Danny O'Niell, ‘hero’ of “A Father and His 
Son.” is the chief character of Farrell’s new novel, 
and probably no novelist has described more 
sympathetically ‘and understandingly than in these 
pages, the way a boy growing to manhood deals with 
the problems of religion, sex, earning a livelihood, 
political faith, and friendship. It is a story of courage 
and affirmation. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
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amount of welcome illustration. It was this fluid state of being, the 

personglity at various moments of its complex existence, that Mrs. 

Woolf took as the realm which she was to conquer. 

But new material demands new form, and to anyone interested in 
form, Mrs. Bennett’s chapter on this aspect of her subject is the most 
exciting and stimulating. The old forms, the old conventions—the 
ones which Arnold Bennett worked with dated from Fielding—have to 
go ; they will no longer serve, because they are tools meant to perform 
a different job. One person can hardly create a new form ; there are 
always several workers in the field simultaneously, and Mrs. Woolf 
had fellow-explorers in Gertrude Stein, Dorothy Richardson, and 
James Joyce. She gave the solution a twist of her own; to do this 
she was impelled, as Mrs. Bennett says, “to invent for the novel a 
form akin to poetic form,” of which her supreme realisation is The 
Waves. But Mrs. Woolf’s field was too wide for this form to include 
all that she wanted to say: other attempts had to be made in this 
endless adventure which Mrs. Bennett sums up thus: 

If The Waves is the nearest of all the novels to poetic drama, 
The Years is the nearest to social comedy. In the last book, Between 
the Acts, the two effects are beautifully combined. 
But for one reader at least The Waves remains the supreme achieve- 
ment of an exquisite and enriching genius. 

So much for our old friends matter and manner: there remains 
values, to which a chapter is devoted. One result of Mrs. Woolf’s 
manner, one might say a condition of it, is that the narrator must 
entirely disappear, and Mrs. Woolf certainly achieved the Flaubertian 
ideal of never seeming to make a judgement. In an extremely 
effective comparison with a passage from Emma, Mrs. Bennett shows 
how even Jane Austen, who seems to be so discreetly aloof, is really 
directing the readers’ judgement, a presumption which Mrs. Woolf 
in the end succeeded in evading. But the values are there all the 
same ; integrity, courage, compassion. “A clear, fastidious, im- 
passioned sense of values has replaced in Virginia Woolf’s novels 
the ‘ palpable design’ of the moralist.” But the question remains 
to be asked whether such a theory of artistry combined with the new 
method, does not make for a certain lack of economy. “. . . she 
was not experienced enough in the finesse of love, or the duties of 
friendship, to know when delicate raillery was properly called for, 
or when a confidence should be forced.” That is from Northanger 
Abbey, and it is interesting to muse upon how much space that would 
take up using the method of the interior monologue. One can only 
recognise that a price has to be paid for everything, and to make 
up one’s mind as to whether it is worth while. In‘this instance 
we at present are prepared to believe that it is ; it would be interesting 
to know what posterity will think about it. 

There is only one grudge we feel against Mrs Bennett in this 
otherwise admirable book, which every devotee of Mrs. Woolf, every 
shrewd reader of the novel, will have to ponder. It is that she has 
not been persuaded to discuss Mrs. Woolf’s style. Every sentence, 
as she says, bears Mrs. Woolf’s hall-mark ; but where, as she also 
tells us, as much attention has to be paid to this prose as to lyric 
poetry, where the method is akin to that form, the style is more 
than usually part and parcel of what has to be conveyed. Here, too, 
a certain sacrifice has been necessary, for by abandoning “ character,” 
by suggesting rather than by stating values, it is the author’s voice 
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that we hear all the time. Mrs. Bennett, in discussing The Waves, 
says that “ The six principal characters, from the nursery to old age, 
express themselves in the same subtle and imaginative idiom,” in a 
“differentiated style in thought and speech, which is an alternative 
way of demarcating individuality.” On the next page she gives us 
“the voice of Susan in middle age,” and then that of Rhoda at school, 
and tells us they are different. But are they? We are unconvinced, 
Mrs. Woolf’s hall-mark is still on every sentence. This is a matter 
which needs to be handled with great delicacy and perceptiveness ; 
and it is much to be hoped than in the next edition of this percipient 
book Mrs. Bennett will undertake the task. 
BonaMy Dosree. 


The Attempted Extinction of Poland 


Written in Warsaw under the German 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 


The Nazi Kultur in Poland. 
Occupation. Foreword by John Masefield 
for Polish Ministry of Inforrhation. 5s.) 


No one should be deterred from reading this book by the mistaken 
belief that it is merely another piece of “ horror-propaganda.” 
Nothing more is needed to convince everyone outside Germany of 
Nazi brutality in the occupied countries. But this is different ; it 
tells how the Germans planned to make Poland a subservient part 
of the Reich and consequently attempted to extinguish independent 
Polish culture, the soul of the people as expressed in its religion, 
its art, education, scholarship, literature, Press, historical and 
scientific research—even its music. Here is a wealth of first-hand 
information hitherto lacking. It is not only of historical interest, 
but of immediate importance to those who have any cart for the 
preservation of Poland as a vital element in that Western civilisa- 
tion in which we all, spiritually and intellectually speaking, breathe 
and move. 

The record has been made and the numerous documents collected, 
at great risk, by a group of Poles in the underground movement. 
Each section bears a different date, mainly of’ 1941 and 1942, and 
the editors in London, who have put it together, give a short account 
of the way the material was smuggled to London. It is dramatic 
enough in itself. It proves by a remorseless but never boring accu- 
mulation of detail that an army of German officials, scientists, 
scholars and specialists in art, archaeology and architecture—several 
of them well qualified by long study in Poland—went in after the * 
military conquest with the definitely assigned task of blotting Polish 
culture from the map, most of all in those parts of Poland “ incor- 
porated in the Reich.” It is impossible to give a critical reader 
corroboration of the truth of all this mass of evidence, but a great 
part is supported by actual German documents and by a quantity 
of good photographs ; the reviewer may also add, in regard to the 
German repression of the Catholic Church in Poland, that he has 
seca in a recent German ecclesiastical review, where it was repro- 
duced without comment, a German order strictly forbidding the use 
of Polish in various kinds of religious observance. This, moreover, 
is no new feature of German rule in Poland, even before she gained 
her independence. 

All who admire what Germans have contributed to science 
and learning would no doubt wish to think of this book as mainly 
partisan propaganda. But that is impossible. The Catholic and 
Protestant churches have been persecuted, their organisation largely 
broken up. Polish schools have been widely suppressed, an excep- 
tion being made of elementary and trade schools—higher education 
would preserve Polish independence, but Poles could be given 
sufficient industrial training to make them useful to their masters. 
In the universities only practical and technical teaching was allowed 
to be restored ; literature, art and history would preserve a tradition 
which the Germans wished forgotten. Works of art, whole libraries 
and archives, were removed to Germany ; certain honourable excep- 
tions are mentioned, but the general German intention was the 
same. The writers draw careful distinction between destruction 
wrought in the course of operations and that deliberately carried 
out for “symbolic” reasons. To each chapter the London editors 
have given an excellent summary of Polish achievements in literature, 
painting, music, and so on, so that the book deserves to be read as a 
record of Polish culture. It has occasional humour, as when the 
writers quote one of the numerous race-theorists installed in Poland 
as saying that Germany had brought expiation for “ prehistoric 
wrong”; or the story of the German who snatched the score of a 
dance being played by a Polish orchestra, and found it was not by 
the prohibited Chopin, but by a German compuser. _ The book is 
readable, in spite of its grim subject and detail. It describes a 
prodigious effort to silence a nation, and make the world forget what 
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Germany and 
Kurope 


Political Tendencies from Frederick the Great to Hitler 
F. DARMSTAEDTER 


A re-examination of the Germans’ own thought and volition 
during the decisive epoch between 1750 and 1939. 12s. 6d. 


Telepathy 
An Outline of its Facts, Theory and Implications 


WHATELEY CARINGTON 


“Nobody, eager believer or determined sceptic, will stand 
exactly where he was before on finishing this book. It should 
remain a classic on its subject for many years.’— John 
o'London’s Weekly. 12s. 6d. 


Soviet Stories 
of the Last Deeade 


Selected and Translated by 


ELISAVETA FEN 


The stories here included have been chosen not only for their 
literary merit, but also for the light they throw on life in 
Soviet Russia during the last ten years. 8s. 6d. 














COMMON COLD 


Common sense... |} 


HE common sense approach to the problem of the 
common cold is “ Serocalcin” and people who main- 
tain that colds are “ inevitable’ ignore facts. For 
more than eight years “‘ Serocalcin”’ has been prescribed 
by the Medical Profession and the efficacy of 
“Serocalcin”’ for treatment or prophylaxis in some 8 out 
of 10 cases is now a matter of established fact. 
3 ; 
* Serocalcin ” (reg. trade mark) is a sulpho-guaiacolic plasma 
precipitate which enhances the resistive capacity of the body against 
invading organisms that cause colds. It is contained in small 
tablets, easy and pleasant to take. 
. 
Three tablets, three times daily, will usually clear up a cold in 48 to 
72 hours. Two tablets daily, for 30 consecutive days, provide 
immunity in some 8 out of 10 cases for a period of 3 to 4 months, 
. 

There are no “ drugs” in “ Serocalcin ” and consequently no un- 
pleasant reactions. It can be given to children with perfect safety. 
. 

A treatment pack of 20 ** Serocalcin’’ tablets costs 3/44 (inc. tax). The 
full immunizing course of 60 tablets costs 8/54 (inc. tax). All who suffer 
from the common cold are invited to send 1d. stamp (to comply with 

regulations) for booklet ** Immunity from Colds.”* 
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SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLD 


Harwoods Laboratories, Ltd., Rickmansworth Rd,, Watford, Hert 
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To-day these hands 
have Victory in their grasp. To their inborn skill the nation 
owes its priceless air supremacy. To-morrow this same skill, 
heightened by five years’ devotion to the nation’s cause, will 


turn to the making of the future’s finest cars. 
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it stood for. That, after such a thorough attempt, there is still a 
Poland to fight, to talk, to pray, to sing and write and study—this 
is a fact which it would be wise for the peacemakers to reckon with. 
JOHN STAPLETON. 


Textbook for Relief Workers 


Nutrition and Relief Work: A Handbook for the Guidance of Relief 
Workers. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 

Tus little book would make an excellent textbook for groups of 
workers preparing to undertake relief work in Europe. It was 
prepared at the invitation of the Council of British Societies for 
Relief Abroad by a committee consisting of Sir Jack Drummond, 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Food; Dr. Audrey Russell 
Ellis, Medical Director of the International Commission for War 
Refugees; Miss K. Marriott, Principal Assistant Organizer, 
Children’s Care Work, London County Council; and Mr. Michael 
Hacking, Quartermaster of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, and a 
great deal of knowledge and good sense has been packed into its 
111 pages and four tables. 

The information given includes details of the accepted food needs 
of human beings in terms of calories, vitamins, proteins, and the 
rest; the amounts of these needs present in foods likely to be 
available ; how to store supplies ; and how to prepare relief meals, 
with diagrams and methods of use of cooking apparatus and utensils 
whose value has been proved by armies in the field. “ Food,” as the 
introduction notes, “is no use withour fuel and utensils,” and 
adequate relief supplies must include ‘the means of preparing meals 
as well as actual food. No suggestions as to menus are given— 
it being assumed, one supposes, that supplies will be so limited in 
kind as to admit of little variety of dishes. 

An important psychological point is made in the warning that 
“efforts to improve nutritional standards by methods which run 
counter to long-established conditions and usages will be very 
difficult to apply in practice”—one remembers Mr. Carl Crow’s 
experience in China, where the people, though starving, could not 
be persuaded to touch cheese sent for their relief. A chapter ex- 
plaining the kind of diet customary in different countries of Europe 
is a valuable guide in this respect both for the official organizing 
the despatch of supplies, and for the worker on the spot. It 
would appear that the fat American bacon which has so nauseated 
British stomachs would exactly suit the taste of Slovakia and Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia: let us hope the time is not far distant when 
the peoples of these areas can enjoy some of it. 

The inability of starved digestive systems to deal with adequate 
meals, with the consequent need to coax them back to normal by 
degrees, is not mentioned. Also the glossary, giving English, 
French and German equivalents, and leaving space for the worker 
to add a fourth set of terms, could with advantage be elaborated: 
for instance, common phrases relating to cookery would be im- 
mensely more valuable than the bare list of infinitives given under 
“ Cooking Terms” (since when, by the way, have “to milk ” and 
“to pick” been cooking operations?). Butter is not mentioned 
under “Dairy Products,” though cream cheese is. And would a 
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Frenchman or a German mean or understand “hunk of bread” 
by the words tartine and Butterbrot respectively? 

IRENE CLEPHANE. 


Fiction 
The Story of Ragged Robyn. By Oliver Onions. 
8s. 64.) 

My Days of Anger. By James T. Farrell. 10s. 6d.) 

In Youth Is Pleasure. By Denton Welch. 8s. 6d. 

It is curious that in a week when I have been reading George 
Santayana’s Persons and Places, which contains that philosopher’s 
memories of his childhood and youth in Avila and Boston, all the 
novels which fall to me for review should be about boyhood— 
concentratedly about life as seen and felt by youths emerging from 
puberty to manhood. The carefully distilled grace and wisdom of 
Santayana lingering persuasively in my mind—a model of recollec- 
tive writing, of the just application of patience and detachment to 
personal experience—may have made me more than usually captious 
and cold towards the raw, naggings and prettified whinings to be 
discovered in some of these fictions ; yet I do not see that one need 
forego the lessons and pléasures of great writings so as to preserve 
patience with the ephemeral or the petty. 

Mr. Oliver Onions, however, himself a wise and cultivated writer 
and a man of taste and thought, can certainly stand at his ease 
in the company of wisdom. It is a long time now since he has 
published a novel ; but this queer, sad story of Ragged Robyn—half- 
fabulous, and with its so sinister beginning and end—is written with 
that ease and accomplishment which connoisseurs of the novel have 
always found in this author’s work. It is, I think, a book for 
connoisseurs of good imaginative writing. Its story, of the adven- 
tures and dreams of a poor and lonely boy in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire in the days just after the Restoration of Charles II, can 
hardly appeal very much to seekers after the average “ entertain- 
ing” novel. The author’s touch is at once too delicate and too 
non-committal to be easily popular; and the atmosphere, physical 
and spiritual, which he conjures up with such lucky, easy strokes 
of language, is too odd and too much touched with dream and fear 
to please a casual seeker for distraction. But those who can fall 
under the spell of good prose will be seduced in the first pages, 
and will follow the curious adventure through, troubled by its sad 
half-hint of allegory, but lighted in their spirits by its quality of 
dream. It can only be considered as a whole, because the boy’s 
fate, announced in the beginning, is the theme we listen for 
throughout, and accept, resolved, at the end. But the centre of 
the boak, when Robyn is learning to be a stone-cutter and work- 
ing on ecclesiastical r&storations in York Cathedral and in the 
chapel at Maske Park, is its best and richest part. Yet the whole 
thing folds together and makes its due impression of completeness; 
and psychologically it is worked out with great care, in close adhe- 
rence to the reasonings and desires of a boy. 

My Days of Anger is another of Mr. James T. Farrell’s studies 
of youth in Chicago—mainly Irish Catholic youth—in the twenties 
of this century ; and it is, I think, the best of his novels that I have 
read. Danny O'Neill, just out of school and very poor, has to work 
his way through law school at the University of Chicago. He gets 
a job in a petrol-filling station, and manages to fit in his hours of 
duty there with his university attendance and studies. He does 
well in his examinations, and emerges at the end with the decision 
to go to New York and be a journalist and writer. Meantime we 
follow him through three violent years. Against a background of 
family life which is pitiful, wild and picturesque, we watch him 
argue with his soul, lose his faith, debate, get drunk and go wild 
with his friends, get into the usual muddles over girls and sex, and 
bolster up his acute anxieties and depressions with great bouts of 
priggishness and of strident self-assertion. On the whole the book 
is well, though over-, written ; Chicago is very much alive in it, 
and it is packed with tough situations and with vigorous character- 
painting. But Danny, though touching sometimes, is shri!l, boring 
and self-centred, which is no doubt a part of the author’s intention. 
But had he been written more economically, with his dilemmas less 
repeated and rubbed in, his spiritual quality and problem might 
have become significant ; as it is, we lose sight of it, and feel only 
depressed and battered when we part from him. 

In Youth Is Pleasure is very prettily got up, decorated by its 
author. And, indeed, the prose of the story is often decorative and 
effective. But it is an essay in Mr. Weich’s usual theme, which was 
already becoming overworked before he got to it—the pursuit of 
sensation by a bored and cantankerous boy of fifteen. Orvil Pym 
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tA Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 13th. Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solunons must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 























The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following tssue.] 
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ACROSS “= of foot than the fleet-foot 
kid.” (Swinburne.) (7.) 
1. Slap a cat. (Anag.) (8.) 19. A fellow takes vows to heart. (8.) 
s. Shouldered weapons. (6.) 22. A cheap dance. (6.) 
10. Insular coinage novelty. (3, 6.) 23. His fame was much voiced abroad. 
11. Half a land which doesn’t exist. (5.) (6.) 
12. He seems the right painter to paint 25. One gets very little work with neu- 
the R.A.F. (5.) j ralgia, (5.) 
13. It’s Kate’s turn in this country. (9.) 27. These troops should be accustomed to 
14. Over the moon. (6.) r rough it. (5.) i 
16.. This resort opens with an opening. 
(7.) 
20. A man with a message. (7.) Yr NT 
21. Reduced as in a bed. (6.) SOLUTIO ro 
24. They're simply marvellous! (9.) CROSSWORD No. 310 


26. Rope’s also twisted. (5.) 

28. Colin isn’t dropped till June. (5.) 
29. Rose is confused about money. (9.) 
30. Mother of Timothy. (6.) 

31. Name of a wheel? (8.) 





DOWN 


1. Box of shot. (8.) 

2. As wet as a tree. (5.) 

3. It sounds as if she should know how 

to array the grass widow. (9.) 

A nch man drops a thousand. (6.) 

Guinevere would have missed a_ lot 

here. (5.) 

. It's no dove. (Anag.) (9.) 

. Hounded by Swinvurne. (6.) 

. Montagu’s bird. (7.) 

15. Rival to William Pear? (9.) 

17. Not a_ brass-finisher, but a starter 
rather. (5, 4.) 
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SOLUTION ON MARCH t6th 


The Winner of Crossword No. 310 is D. C. GLEN, EsqQ., 188, Seacliffe 
Road, Co. Down, N.I. 
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As designers and manufacturers " 
of a British sparking plug used 
in American aircraft 


KLG 


gratefully acknowledge the generous 
tribute paid by the President of 
the United States. 
* 
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Help is siven 
PROMPTLY 


by the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 
to all R.A.F. personnel and to their 
dependants in distress due to Service. 


In no way can you express your gratitude 
to the R.A.F. more usefully than by 
sending a generous donation to the 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Donations should be forwarded to 
Lorp RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, 
Hon. Sec., Appeals Committee, R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund, 1, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Cheques & P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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ond coal it down with Grand Cut” 


20. Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly 
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comes from his public school to an expensive hotel in Surrey, to 
spend the summer holidays there with his father and his two older 
brothers. The family is rich, and the period seems to be the 
luxurious-early thirties of this century. We are invited to watch 
the child closely as he fusses exclusively after his own undis- 
tinguished adventures in self-indulgence and self-pity. We examine 
his small, cold sensual panics and vanities. Meantime, because 
Mr. Welch can write pictorially, we get to know the hotel and the 
river, the feel of the weather and the appearances of people. And 
at last, after an unsatisfactory holiday, Orvil goes back to school, 
is bullied by a coarse big boy in the train, and screams. That is 
all. There is no morality ; there is no conflict, save a whine against 
whatever clashes with the youth’s selective taste in sensation. It is, 
in fact, a hollow trifle, and makes somewhat uncomfortable reading 
in this tragic day. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Poetry for You. By C. Day Lewis. (Basil Blackwell. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuts is an excellent book, and should be in every school library, and 
available to all boys and girls. The sub-title, “A book for boys and 
girls on the enjoyment of poetry,” explains Mr. Day Lewis’s aim, and 
no one—whether child or grown up—could read this book without 
enlarging his capacity for both the enjoyment and understanding 
of poetry. The style is intimate and lively, as it might be in a 
classroom where master cid pupils enjoy each other’s company and 
respect each other’s point of view ; and only very rarely is there a 
sense of talking down. The examples chosen to illustrate the argu- 
ments are admirable, drawn from the finest poetry, sufficiently familiar 
yet, being pure gold, untarnished ; and the range is wide. Mr. Day 
Lewis covers an astonishing amount of ground in 112 small pages. 
He plunges bravely in to answer the challenge, “ What is the use of 
poetry?” He sketches (in perhaps his most questionable chapter) 
the origins of ppetry ; he deals with rhyme, rhythm, image and genre ; 
he explains wiiat poetry aimed at yesterday, and what it attempts to 
do today. He writes of the poem and of the poet. In perhaps his 
best chapter, he tells from his own experience “how a poem is 
made”: here is the sound exposition of a master craftsman explain- 
ine his art simply and unaffectedly, though the gift itself can be 
neither explained nor imparted. 

What Is a Classic? By T.S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 

Tuis little book, which contains an address originally delivered by 
Mr. Eliot before the Virgil Society last year, shows the acute 
analysis and quiet distinction we would expect from this author. 
His definition of a classic is an interesting and somewhat elaborate 
one, and leads him to the conclusion that we have no classic in his 
sense in English literature because the language itself is still de- 
veloping and has not yet reached its prime. Pope is the nearest 
thing we have to a classic and our eighteenth century the nearest 
to a classic epoch ; but it is only so at the cost of sacrificing some 
of our language’s finest qualities. Pope is therefore a false or 
pseudo-classic, and the only true classic in our Western world 
literature is Virgil. It is an interesting and revealing conceptidn, if 
not altogether a convincing one. 








Clearing the way! Nothing \ 
escapes the keenness of Gillette. ‘SS. 
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smooths the path, The Blue \ 
Gillette is not ‘demobbed’ yet. 


But the Standard Gillette still 


\I 33 


detects the enemy wherever it 


bristles —on the home front! 


Gillette in battledress 


“Standard” Giilette Blades (plain steel) 2d each, 


including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


Sorhetimes difficult to get — but always worth finding. Production still restricted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

AFTER its recent fit of nerves the Stock Exchange now seems to be 
making a fresh attempt to give its hopes for the post-war world the 
benefit of certain doubts. At any rate the good news from the war 
fronts, opening up once again the possibility of an early end of 
hostilities in Europe, is being accompanied, not by selling, but by 
buying. Stores, motor, property and gold shares, all of which have 
high ranking in relation to post-war recovery prospects, are heading 
the rise, and the chances of a really substantial setback which would 
justify a policy of selling out are steadily receding. In the latest 
improvement home railway junior stocks, whose speculative merits 
I have often stressed, have at last found some support. While it 
would be optimistic to look for any very firm guidance at the 
coming annual meetings, there may well be just enough punch in 
the chairmen’s speeches to convince soiné of the bolder spirits 
that on a yield basis of 8 to 9 per cent. stocks such as L.M.S, 
ordinary and L.N.E.R. second preference are not dear. 


STEEL DIVIDEND POLICY 

It is apparent from the profits and dividends just announced by 
the Lancashire Steel Corporation and Dorman, Long that distribu- 
tion policy in the heavy industries is at present distinctly conserva- 
tive. Although both these companies have succeeded in increasing 
their net earnings after taxation, neither has seen fit to raise its 
ordinary dividend. For the year to October 31st, 1944, Lancashire 
Steel is again paying 7 per cent., while the ordinary dividend of 
Dorman, Long for the year to September 30th, 1944, is maintained 
at 8 per cent. Both undertakings have been through lean times in 
the past and nobody will blame them for taking advantage of present 
conditions to strengthen their internal finances and build up reserves. 
In view of the enormous banked-up demand for capital equipment 
which will have to be satisfied in the post-war years the prospects 
for iron and steel manufacturers look promising, but there are still 
uncertainties arising out of high costs, competitive imports and 
export market problems. 

So far as investors are concerned, the ordinary shares of the leading 
companies, which can now be bought to yield anything between 
5} per cent. and 7 per cent., may be regarded as good industrial 
holdings. Moreover, there is an interesting implication in the grow- 
ing strength of the Lancashire Steel Corporation for shareholders 
in Pearson and Knowles. As I have previously pointed out, Pearson 
and Knowles is now a holding company awaiting liquidation. Its 
main investment is a large shareholding in Lancashire Steel ordi- 
naries and its subsidiary investment is a preference and ordinary 
shareholding in the Wigan Coal Corporation. I estimate that the 
value of these holdings is now more than sufficient to pay off Pearsan 
and Knowles income debenture and to redeem the three classes 
of preference capital at their full par value. When this will be 
done is anybody’s guess, since everything depends on the marketing 
of the Lancashire Steel and Wigan Coal shareholdings. I shall be 
surprised if these large investments are sold until Stock Exchange 
conditions have become much freer than they are now. Meantime, 
Pearson and Knowles 6s. 8d. third preferences are quoted around 
4s. 9d. A buyer who is prepared to be patient should in due course 
receive the par value. 

LONDON STORES RESULTS 

Preliminary figures for the year to January 31st, 1945, which are 
now being announced by the London stores undertakings, suggest 
that last year’s trading experience was reasonably satisfactory. 
William Whiteley has resumed ordinary dividends, while although 
Harrods are merely maintaining their ordinary dividend at 8 per 
cent., the net profit has increased from £702,181 to £733,341. During 
the period of the flying bomb activity sales fell off, but there was a 
strong recovery in the autumn, and Christmas trade-was on a high 
level. As every shopper knows, profit margins are much wider 
than before the war, the stores now enjoying all the advantages of a 
seller’s market. The post-war outlook for the stores companies looks 
bright, since there will be no transition problems and demand is 
likely to remain well in excess of available supplies for several years. 
Since I recommended the £1 10s. per cent. preferred shares of 
Selfridge (Holdings) some months ago the price has risen from 16s. 
to 25s. They still appear, however, to be a promising lock-up 
speculation. Arrears of dividend date back to September 3oth, 
1938, and rank behind six years’ arrears of dividend on the 6 per 
cent. first preference stock units, now quoted at 30s. 
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for more than one hundred end fifty years we have been supplying 
good clocks and watches and for generations we made them, one 
at a time, by hand. 

Nowadays science has mechanized production and expert knowledge 
is essential in differentiating class production from mass production. 





When you want a clock or watch consult Camerer Cuss and get 


a good one. 
CAMERER CUSS 
Clocks ‘Watches Sewellery 





NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C1 








IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 
Patron—Wi8 MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded im 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Liocoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

1 hereby bequeath the sum of £ 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 


to the Imperial Cancer 
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What a 


difference 
they make 


‘ Phyllosan ’ tablets, so small, so easy to take—yet when they 
are taken regularly, what a difference they make! Acting 
directly upon the blood, a regular course of ‘ Phyllosan’ 
tablets raises the energy potential of the whole organism and 
repays you many times in increase of vigour, cheerfulness 


and resistance. 
Take 


PHYLLOSAN 


tablets three times a day 


Of all chemists 3/3 & 5/4 (double quantity). Prices include Purchase Tax 











First Cheap Edition 
r. Halliday Sutherland’s 


LAWS oF LIFE 


HEREDITY ? EUTHANASIA ? 
RACIAL DECAY ? ALCOHOL 
STERILIZATION ? SAFE PERIOD 
MARRIAGE ? BIRTH CONTROL 
CONTRACEPTIVES ? DIVORCE 
in clear language Halliday Sutherland describes the extraordinary 
mystery of conception, and the growth of a human being from a single 
cell. Without any appeal to ethics he proves the failure of contracep- 
tion, and shows that in so far as it is successful, this practice has been 
against the welfare of the nation. But this accounts for only a few 
of the seventeen chapters which make up the book. — 
5 . net 
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A Welsh War Medallist 






. wrote an airman who 
had been rescued bya life-boat “‘that you 
found me in that rough sea.’’ He was one 
of thousands to whose rescue our life- 
boats have gone. Help us to rescue them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer ras fs 
it-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 
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FALSE TEETH? 


Gain CONFIDENCE & COMFORT this way 


However great the dentist’s skill, your mouth probably feels “ full of 
teeth.” During this difficult initial period, gain confidence by sprinkling 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE on the contact surface of the dental 
plate, after cleaning. This tasteless powder—harmless to denture and user 
—will holé your plate firmly yet comfortably in correct position for hours, 
and will help you to masticate food properly. Dentists recommend it. 


From all chemists—1/3 & 3/3. 
DENTURE 
FIXATIVE 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER tor cleaning 
false teeth—1 3. 
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Crest Hotel “as 


An Ashley Courtenay recommended Hotel 


sé 

‘A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’ 
Or erTso direction of Mrs. Bglintor 
A fully. equipped. first-class Hotel. with nearby Golf 
and Riding Cocktail Lounge. All-weather tennis 

courts Lift Tel.. 394 

F detall $ of this and others on his personally 
, te ASHLEY COURTENAY 
99, Gower Street, W.C.1. 








co Tie Spectator. 








PERSONAL 
A GREAT SAVING.—OvVERcoaTsS, suits, costumes, 
turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 


TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp. Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane. Ilford, London 
\ LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR IN- 


WALker’s SCIENTIFIC 


HERITANCE. English Literature is the world’s 
best’; its riches are at your disposal in the new Course 
written for the London School of Journalism by L. A. G. 
Strong, famous author and broadcaster. Whether as a 
means to serious study or as a guide and introduction to 
all that. is best in English, this course is ideal. Other courses 
in Journalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free 
LONDON SCHOOL OF 


advice from :—Prospectus Dept., 
JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574, 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. § Write tor 


4 Fur Crusade ‘leaflets which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and jewish slaughter methods. Major C 
VaN per Byt, Wappenham Towcester 

>» ERMALINE. 

> Most easily digested Bread. 

Ask your Baker. 
«ee torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
> mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. —Bett INvisiste Menvers, Ltp., 109, Fleet Street. 
E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus), 

YANCER SUFFERER.—(64644). Poor old man, 
( nearly 80, alone, net income 15/- per week. Needs 
extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully received. 
Natronat Socrery ror CaNcger Rewer, 2 ‘S,’ Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Sutton, Surrey. 

*USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son Lrtp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
firsts esson to S. R. Dutton 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 

,,LDERLY LADY with modern house (about 10 
| 4 minutes from bus service—Guildford) considers 
sharing her home with another lady, preferably middle 
aged, quiet disposition, with liking for handicrafts and 
garden, possibly separate sitting room. Expenses and 
domestic duties shared. Fullest credentials offered and 
required.—Box No. 194. 

j)tNANCE,—Recionat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street 

New Bond Street. London W._1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert crattsmen. 14-day 
service. Post or call.—REMAKE —— COMPANY 
57, Brompton Road, London S.W.3. (Dept. S.). 

OLIDAYS.—POLYTECHNIC PROGRAMME, 34d. 
| Offers accommodation at over 300 hotels, Write or 
call, P.T A., 309b, Regent Street. W.1. BOOK NOW. 


T ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFartane (C.). 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ieee London Address. oun 
4 redirected. 5s. 9.a,—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C 

\ =. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d oe 
4 PLAYS, etc., —— on enquiry.—Mrss Harprr, 
9, Mount Pleasant Road, a me ry Ss. D 
(Formerly of Taviton Street, London, W.C. 

GQ TAMPS.— 258 Whole World 6-. Lists a Approvals 
on request. —T. Lesir8, Russells Water, Henley, Oxon. 
Keighley, 


6 Nae BRONTE GUEST HOUSE, Hawo' 
oorland undings Literary 


Yorkshire. M surro 
interest. Peace and quiet. Book early. 


T= LONG here and TOM LONG there 
Acclaimed by smokers everywhere. 
eS and Maps dealing with Central 
and South America, the Caribbean and Polynesia. 
Send lists in duplicate.—THomson, 11, Hillview Gardens, 
North Harrow, Middlesex. - 
WW: AR AND PEACE. War brought iness—because 
a group of homeless, unwanted children, evacuated 
to the country, learned to be a hap) devoted family. 
But Peace threatens the dispersal this family, unless 
funds are forthcoming. Friends have been generous, but 
we still need £5,000. Donations should be sent to Barclays 
Bank, High Street, Oxford, for the account of ADWELL 
Nursery Trust, or to Mrs. Birch RgYNARDsON, Adwell 
House, Tetsworth. Oxford, from whom all information 
may be had. 
bs he oe WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our o1 
Order. Top rices a Send Registered, Cash 
or offer by return.— PRAY SN). 19. Hopwood Avenue 
Manchester, 4, 


Ww THAT ALBERT ?—Do find it and please 


THE 





SPECTATOR, MARCH 2, 





HE “BANK-INSURANCE” 
Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
= British banks and insurance compan- 
= ies. Trust funds exceed £16 million. 


= Managers: Trust of Insurance 
= Shares, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Units may be bought and sold (and 
leaflet obtained) through any Stock- 
broker or Bank, in quantities from 
20 to 5,000 at a time, at quoted 
prices which are free of Agent's 
Commission and Stamp Duty. 
Offered prices and approximate yields 
after deducting management charges : 


Bank-Units .. 18 10} 33% 
(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) Post- 
war recovery is emphasised by 43°. of Trust 
fund being invested in shares of Dominion and 
Cotonial banks.) 

Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 

Ted. i s o/ 
Insurance-Units .. 19 7} 354% 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised 
“hedee* against inflation: a general rise in 
prices means increased premium income. 
Trustees : Williams Deacon's Ban. Lid 


Bank-Insurance Units ... 19/- 346% 
(52 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This trust 
combines the qualities of ine above two Trusts. 
Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid, 


Cornhill Deferred Units |! 6 

(87°. Insurance, 8°, Banks, 5° Gov. stack.) 
The only “ geared” Unit Trust, specially 
devised for those who realise the soundness 
of insurance shares as a long-term invest- 
ment. Appreciation (or depreciation) of these 
Units, after deduction of a semi-annual charge 
against capital of ¢ of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in insurance shares. 
Appreciation during past year approx. 20%. 
Dividend paid for 1944 at the rate of 1°9827d. 
nett per Unit. 

Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 





























wer TE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree vooklet.— 
REGENT INstiTUTe (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to @ woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies. 


py require experienced Woman Secretary, 

exempt or over service age, or Educational Dept. 
Shorthand and typing essential. —Apply METHUEN & Co., 
Lrp., 36, Essex Street, W.C.2 

‘ENIOR Shofthand-typist sequined, with good know- 
‘ ledge of French. Also Junior Shorthand-typist 
Permanent posts. Write, giving full particulars of age 
experience and salary required.—Box 193 

JT NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University invites applications for the WARDEN- 
SHIP OF MANOR HALL (Hall of Residence for Women) 
as from August Ist, 1945, or as early as possible after that 
date. Salary £500 per annum. 

Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, o» or before March 


17th 1945. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


YTNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University invites applications for the WARDEN- 
SHIP OF WILLS HALL (Hall of Residence for Men) 
as from August Ist, or as carly as possible after that date. 
Salary £600—£700 per annum according to qualifications 
and rience. 

Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, on or before March 


l7th 1945. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 





EDUCATIONAL 
YEDFORD SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1945. 
» £100-£30 p.a.—Apply to the HEADMASTER. 
YRYANSTON SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset. 
) Scholarship, value £40 For particulars, 
HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


Music 
apply 


10 '5 


for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Eoon,, 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
| inst iments —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
yt. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894 
¥ NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Special Course for under- 
i graduates, from 4th to 17th April.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3139. 
7 | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique 
4 personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 
and particulars apply Box No. 164 
AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
An examination for the award of ENTRANCE 
SCHOL ARSHIPS will be held on June 4th and 5th. 
Age limit fourteen. For particulars apply to the Master, 
ta QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing) now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5 
Fro. 7416. 
| ala ites OF LONDON. 


“THE UNITED NATIONS.” 


| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postai Tuition 


\ short study course on the war problems and national 
culture of CHINA: March 13 (7.45 p.m.), 14, 15, 16, 17 
mornings and afternoons). inangueal Address : H.E. Dr. 
Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador. Admission free 
by invitation. All enquiries: A. Clow Forp, M.B.E. 

B.A., United Nations University Centre, co London Scho , 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Strect, W.C 





LECTURES 
re Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Pian 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Janes 
CHING, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Mar. 3: “ The Method of Technical 
Analysis: Arm Touches (1).””". Mar. 10: “ The Method 
of Technical Analysis: Arm Touches (2)."" The Series 
also available in printed ferm. Master CLass, Sats., 4.30. 
No more vacancies this term. 
V {CTORIA INSTITUTE, 1, Centrat BvILpiNGs: 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Circulated for discussion in 
writing only). “ The Place of Intellect in the Christian 
Faith,’ Rev. J. W. 7enham, A., D., R.A.P.V.R. 
“The Medical Miracles of Our Lord,”” H. F. Orr-Foing, 
M.C., M.D., B.S., F R. C.P. “ Antisemitism: Its Causes, 
Palliativ es and Cure,” Rev. C. Fisher, M.A. 
To be read at The National Club, 12, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W.1 (St. James’ s Park, U.G. Station). 
April 16, 4.30 p.m.—** MODERN SCIENCE AND THE NATURE 
or Lirt,’’ R. E. D. Clark, M.A., Ph.D. 
April 30, 6 p.m.—“ THe BrBLicaL DoctTRINE oF Drving 
REVELATION,”’ Rev. G. W. Bromiley, M.A., Ph.D 
May 14, 6 p.m.—* ARCHAEOLOGY AND LITERARY CRITICISM 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT,”’ Air Commodore P. J. Wiseman, 
C.B.E., R.A.F. 
June 4, 6 p.m.—*“ Tue Fourtn Gosper,” Sir F. G 
Kenyon, é& B.E., K.C B., D.Litt., LL.D. 
Tyne 25, 4.30 p.m.—* ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING.” 
5 p.m.—Presidential Address : “ THe BIBLE AND Present 
Day DeveLopMENts,”’ Sir Chas. Marston, F.S 
Admission free. For enquiries write Assistant Secretary 


EXHIBITIONS AND (THEATRE 
JY ARLY ENGLISH WATER COLOURS AND 
j.4 DRAWINGS now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1 





|: YXHIBITION OF FRENCH PREFABRICATED 
4 HOUSES—* DEVASTAT ION AND _ RECON- 
STRUCTION.’ Under auspices of F ae M.o.L 


Portland Place, W.1. 10 am—6 


R.1.B.A., 66, p.m 
15th—Mar. is. 1945 Ad- 


Sundays excepted). Feb. 
mission free. 
YXHIBITION OF RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS AND 
|: 4 DRAWINGS. Organised by the Central Institute 
of Art and Design for A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd. Daily 
until March 17. 10 a.m.—5 p.m. Sats., 10 ‘’.m.—l p.m. 
Lecer GALLERIES, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
ETER ONts GALLERY.—fFeoruary i2tn .o March 
10th. Paintings and Drawings by Ayrton, ——- 
Craxton, Freud, Minton, Oeltze, Marv Potter Topolski 
First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Y‘OVIET GRAPHIC ART EXHIBITION,—Roya 
Ss Academy Piccadilly, W.1 10-6 Sun. 2-6. 
Admission 6d. Forces free. 


JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 








“ How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowirg 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with pro- 
,onged torture ?"" These were Grey Owl's words to me. 
Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
which names Furs you necd not be ashamed 


Campaign, 
to wear. Also tells you how to kill domestic animals 
and Poultry humanely. Funds needed tor more Advts 



































send it with any other watch chains or old gold 
and silver to the Apreat Sscasrary. GUY’S HOSPITAL ar NCH AND GERMAN LESSONS by corres- Major C. Van Der Byl, Wappent .' ¥ t 
S.E.1 pondence. Moderate terms. Box No. 195. 
——— -_ 
Fntered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, De 23. 18964. Printed Great Britain by Sr. Curmentrs Perrss, Ltp., 
Portuwal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and hlished by Tue Sercrator, Lro., at ther offices, No. 99 Gov st., London, W.C.1.—Friday, March 2, 1945. 
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